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Wash drawing for Columbia Chemicals. Page 58. 
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First in service 
to coal mining machinery advertisers 


ABC*ABP 


In 1949, 289 advertisers selected Coal Ave to earry 1874 pages of their sales messages 
of coal mining equipment, materials and supplies. 154 of these advertisers used Coal Age 
exclusively. The advertising that expert space buyers place in a publication is irrefutable 
evidence of the value they place on that publication. The fact that Coal Age carries 
more advertising than any other magazine serving the coal mining industry is proof of 


the confidence that advertising managers and agencies have in Coal Age. 


These executives don’t buy space on guesswork or sentiment . . . they select advertising 
media that they KNOW will help sell their products. Selectivity pays off when you 
concentrate on Coal Age. These facts explain WHY: 


® editorial excellence ..... 15,886 reprints of articles requested from January 
to April this year 

® more paid subscribers. . . . 86° increase in paid circulation since 1939 
77 O¢ 


® advertising continuity... . 77.2“ of all 1948 advertisers have used Coal Age 


for more than one year 


And these facts represent dividends on Coal Age's investment, since its founding in 


1911, in a sound program of service to the coal mining industry. 


Coal Age will take the sales story of your products to all the important buying 
influences in the industry. There is no question of the value of Coal Age as an 


advertising medium for the industry and a prime source of information for coal 


mining men. 
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The plaques above represent the four Awards for 
Editorial Excellence that have come to DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS in 1949. Three of 
these were First Awards. 
facturer's advertising story is read with most con- the fields which they serve, Consult your Advertis- 
viction. ing Agency or write DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


For complete details regarding INSTITUTIONS PUBLICATIONS, 1801! Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Magazine and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, or 16, Illinois. 
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MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS GOING 
SOME! 


50% GAIN in ADVER- 
TISING ... 
of 25 pages per issue. 


at the rate 


The first four months of 
1949 MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS gained adver- 
tising space issue after 
issue .... SIX TIMES 
as fast as any other 


railroad publication. 


ONE REASON — EDI- 
TORIAL EXCELLENCE! 
see Page 55 for details 
of 2 INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING Editorial 
Awards. 


ANOTHER REA- 
SON — COM- 
PLETE COVER- 
AGE, 


More individual copies 
than any 3 other R. R. 
papers — 3 times that 
of any one — at ONE- 
HALF the cost per 
thousand. 

Yes, MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS is BIG .... in 
format, impact, reader- 
ship and RESULTS! 
Beautiful 
sample copy and see 


get a 


for yourself. 


POWERFUL .... USE 
IT—AND KNOW! 


Modern Railroads 
Publishing Co. 


201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


™» Letters 


Lettters We Like to Read 


To Tue Eprror: I teach a course in 
wholesaling and a course in marketing 
research here at New York University. 

l am preparing a book of readings to 
be used at first in mimeograph and 
later in photo-offset form for these 
For the wholesaling class | 
should especially appreciate your per- 
mission to reproduce the Flow Chart 
for Building Materials Distribution 
which appeared in the May issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

In addition, if it also meets with your 
approval, I should like to reproduce the 
article “How the Building Materials In- 
dustry Gears Distribution.” 

Since about 1922 I have been a sub- 
scriber to INpusTRIAL MARKETING. 
Every issue is taken apart and feature 
articles filed, as | have used the periodi- 
cal effectively for aid to thinking over 
these many years.—GLENN N. Merry, 
marketing, New York 


classes. 


professor ot 
University. 


Lost Customers Don’t Need 
to Be Named ‘Clementine’ 

To Tue Eprror: The most import- 
ant thing in selling, and in advertising 
too, 1s to keep the customers you've got. 

l can think of only one business 
where that might not be true—the un- 
dertaking business. 

We get the idea that there are more 
customers on the loose today than ever 
before .. . for almost everything that is 
bought or sold . . that there is more 
shopping around, more willingness to 
try new things .. . less loyalty to estab- 
lished brands and institutions . . . less 
confidence in the integrity of products, 
and of the people who make them and 
the people who sell them. 

Se, you say, when customers are on 
the loose that’s the time to get them. 
But you forget that it is also the best 
time and the best way to lose them. 

Almost every business has its pri- 
vate graveyard where these lost cus- 
tomers are buried and buried very deep. 
Their graves are neglected and nobody 
ever thinks of such a thing as raising 
the dead. 

There’s gold in that graveyard. 

Lost customers can be retrieved. The 
dead can be brought back to life. And 
the customer who comes back will often 
stick longer and stick faster than if he 
had never been lost. 

Why is it then, we wonder, that sales- 
men and even sales managers are so 
prone to consider their former custom- 
ers, like Clementine, as lost and gone 
forever? 

Why is it that they are so zealously 
avoided—as if they had died from some- 
thing catching? 

And why is the doctrine so prevalent 
that the lost customer’s business which 





to the Editor 


you treasured so fondly when you had 
it is always good riddance once you've 
lost it? Horse feathers! The only good 
reason for staying away from a custom- 
er you've lost is a conviction that he did 
the right thing in taking his business 
somewhere else. 

If the customer had no good reason 
for leaving you there’s certainly a sell- 
ing job that needs to be done. If he had 
a good reason for leaving there’s still 
more of a selling job that needs to be 
done, to retrieve his good will if not his 
business. 

If he had a grievance, just or unjust, 
remember there are very few people in 
business who like to stay mad. And that 
few of them are ever as mad as they try 
to make out. 

It’s nice to get new customers. It’s 
even nicer to get old customers back.— 
R. O. Eastman, Eastman Research Or- 
ganization, New York. 


Better Business Bureau Helps 
Maintain Fair Competition 

To Tue Eprror: Not long ago, a 
manufacturer of special purpose ma- 
chinery came out with a product, the 
pride of his eye. He had an illustration 
of the product made and used it on a 
promotion piece seeking orders for his 
creation. 

Later, to his complete consternation, 
he discovered that a competitor had 
“lifted” the illustration and was using 
it on one of his promotion pieces. 

Understandably seething, the origi- 
nating manufacturer wrote his local 
Better Business Bureau about the in- 
cident, seeking help. 

Since those involved were doing busi- 
ness nationally, the local bureau re- 
ferred the matter to our office. Facts 
were obtained and checked by the Na- 
tional bureau, a letter written to the 
company copying the illustration. Back 
came the reply that the piece would no 
longer be used. 

This is a typical case of the national 
bureau. This case, and the hundreds of 
others handled each year, do a substan- 
tial job in helping to maintain fair 
competition in business. Your member- 
ship helps to make such accomplish- 
ments possible. 

Perhaps you coming up 
against some competitive practices in 
advertising and selling that you feel to 
be unfair, competitively unethical. If so, 
let us have the story. 

If it’s within our scope, we'll be glad 
to investigate the matter objectively 
and seek an equitable solution. The 
moral suasion of the bureau is success 
ful in over nine of every 10 cases. 

Keep the bureau in mind. It is here 
to serve you.—NormMan E. Bennett, 
director of business relations, Nationa! 
Better Business Bureau, New York. 
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H.P. & A.C.'s Two-Way Approach 


n Does the Business! 
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Note from this case history that two men are cites, do some of the work themselves, let out the | 
yr- . 
vitally important in thé selection of pipe, valves, more important work to contractors. 
ed ‘ 
fittings, etc., necessary for completion of jobs Your sales objective, therefore, is to reach those . 
described — plant engineer and the contractor. plants directly which do enough of their own . 
a ‘ ‘ 
iia ; work to be worthwhile buying power; and to 
ihe Here is a plant which does much of its own 
ii reach the contractors directly for all other plants. 
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MORE THAN 


2,000 


INQUIRIES 
ONE ISSUE AGO 


@ Readers of the REPORTER are 
top management and plant operating 
men in more than 8,000 financially 
furniture 


able firms fabricating 


and other wood products. Last 
year more than $165,000,000 was 
spent by REPORTER readers for 
machinery, wood finishes, saws, 
glues, abrasive Ss and numerous other 


related produc ts 


@ Ask Your Agency 


for More Market Data! 


WOODWORKERS 


REPORTER 


COSGROVE PUBLISHING CO. 
400 Houseman Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


West Coast Representatives 
SIMPSON-REILLY LTD. 
Seattle 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles ® 
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Business Upturn Likely 
in Late '49, Editors Say 


Business activity will stop its current 
decline and will level off or turn up- 
ward this fall or sometime in the fourth 
quarter. 

That general picture of the future 
was given, with several qualifications, 
by a panel of business paper, news- 
paper and magazine editors at the Buf- 
falo conference of the Natonal Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. Dr. 
Richard Glenn Gettell, chief staff eco- 
nomist, Fortune, summing up the fore- 
casts of the editors, said that the “ifs” 
on which the future hinges are the 
courses of action that will be taken by 
government, labor and management re- 
spectively. 

The condensed, industry-by-industry 
analyses of the editors: 


Steel 


Steel producers, who turned out steel 
in the first quarter of 1949 at an un- 
precedented average of 100% of capa- 
city, now are operating at less than 
90°. of capacity. 

Producers of nonferrous metals—cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin and aluminum—who 
until only a few months ago were hard 
pressed to meet demand, now are ex- 
periencing a sharp reduction in orders. 
Some buyers unquestionably are hold- 
ing back purchases awaiting lower 
prices. But the compelling motive be- 
hind the reluctance of customers to buy 
is a frantic desire to work off high- 
priced inventory. 

Production will continue to decline or 
lag and prices will be adjusted, mostly 
downward, until customers have worked 
off these inventories. Then buyers will 
resume buying for current needs. If no 
new deflationary pressures are imposed 
upon the economy, this resumption of 
buying micht occur before or near the 
end of 1949--Eart L. Suaner, Editor- 
in-Chief, Steel. 


{utomotive 


Production of cars and trucks may set 
a new record this year—surpassing the 
1929 record. 

For the first five months of this year. 
the automotive industry produced, in 
round numbers, 1,890,000 passenger 
cars and 520,000 trucks—for a total of 
about 2,410,000 motor vehicles—nearly 
350.000 more vehicles than were built 
in the same period in 1948. 

While the automobile market is strong, 
a slump in the heavy truck markets set 
in last fall and since that time has ex- 
tended downward through the medium 
field until now the very light classifi- 
cation is the only type enjoying brisk 
demand. 

The retail value of domestic sales of 
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new vehicles (cars, trucks and buses) 
is upwards of $8 billion. 

But there is a greater market—the 
market for service and repairs. Esti- 
mates here are based on the sales of 
parts and accessories; and, labor sales 
in car dealer service departments and 
independent repair shops. This annual 
total for 1948 is estimated at nearly 
$11 billion. 

Thus the combined automotive 
markets add up to more than $19 billion. 
\ handsome figure. Only a major eco- 
nomic calamity would change it much 
in 1949..-Frank P. Ticue, Editor, Mo- 


tor Age. 
Construction & Building. 


The price structure in the building 
field is 15% lower than in 1948 but is 
not expected to go lower. 

The building outlook for 1949 and 
for the following seven years is good. 
How good depends on whether the in- 
dustry does the kind of merchandising 
job of which it is capable. It also de- 
pends on the final design of the housing 
bill now before the house-—Epwarp G. 
Gavin, Editor, American Builder. 
Textiles 

In the textile industry, there is a no- 
ticeable decline from the war-time peak 
activity, as was to be expected—but the 
industry now is operating well above 
the level of the 1939-41 average, which 
we consider good. 

During the remainder of 1949 there 
will be an increase in textile activity, 
which will continue into 1950. There 
will be a liquidation of a very small 
portion of the industry, mostly marginal 
mills which have no intention of keep- 
ing up-to-date. Other plants realize the 
value of modernization, and will con- 
tinue outlays to keep competitive. Pro- 
ductivity per operative will increase un- 
der this plan. 

Synthetic fibers will continue to make 
inroads on the natural fibers, especially 
cotton, until mechanization lowers the 
price of cotton. 

There will be no general pattern of 
wage-cutting, nor will much progress be 
made in unionization of the southern 
textile plants —Joun C. Fonvitie, Edi- 
tor, Textile Industries. 


Chemical Processing 


Great new developments are coming 
out of the chemical process industries 
‘ . Some of these so certain to be suc- 
cessful that no recession can hold them 
back. 

But very serious problems are being 
faced today by most of the process in- 
dustries. 

Producers of heavy, bulky products 
are worried about transportation costs, 
and therefore basing points, whereas 
pharmaceutical manufacturers are not. 
But the latter have another worry—the 































o Coverage . . . But Much to Cost! 


100% OF REPLIES FROM LISTS 
HECKED FOR DUPLICATION 


PROVE IT 

FOR YOURSELF... 
WY ‘ WE WILL PAY 
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Mr. John Doe, Superintendent 
X Y Z Oil Company 
Oil Town, U. S. A. 


- Z = ~ igi FOR DUPLICATION SURVEY 














We are making @ survey to help us determine the most 
1e ~ ae — effective oil trade publication for use in our adver- 
se “. . tising program. 
ve we v : 
*h If you will be good enough to indicate your use of 
oil trade publications in the space provided below, it 
will help us to determine the relative reader acceptance 
re r the various magerines serving the petroleum industry. 
y 
° “al a ~ : We enclose, for your convenience, a self-addressed, 
re age postpaid envelope for your reply and thank you in advance 
ill for your cooperation. 
al 
, oo ty Yours very truly, 
‘p- ” ‘ 
he Richard Roe 
mn- 
ro WHAT OIL PAPERS DO YOU READ’ 
in- - - list in order of preference if you care to 
ke 
lly ee ss Your signature please 
the 
of 
be 
ern 
di- 
: 
For many years The Journal has had a standing offer to pay the 








8 — = cost of readership surveys wherein an advertiser selects his own 
. EE « list of customers and prospects, writes his own letter, and tabulates 
ing - - his own returns. This offer still stands. 


ries 





ae- : ia: — We now, however, extend this offer to any manufacturer or his 
out _ : = agency to pay the cost of a “duplication survey’ wherein the 

: = ts — principal objective shall be to determine how much coverage of a 
‘ a sa = list the leading paper provides, how much additional coverage may 
ing be expected from a second paper, from a third paper, etc. 
in- 

OUR OFFER 

ucts Select your own list, write your own letter (suggested form 
ysts, ebeve), enclose stamped envelope for reply, tabulate your own 
reas returns, and bill us for the cost.* No obligation, of course. 
not. P ‘ 
the Y - v/ — Ju *Up to 10¢ per letter not to exceed 500 letters. 












Red hot 
market tips 
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$12,500,000,000 


MEAT 


ACHING 
I... 


Twice a month, “Tips and News” 





is released is one 


The 


Phe re ’s an 


of the special 
services ot Vational Provi 


average ot 30 


sioner, 

leads—accurate spot news about 
meat packing plants, personnel 
changes, new companies .. . from 
everywhere 

The Provisioner gets the news 
first, because it's the one publica 
tion that, ever since 1891, has 


been building contacts and friend 
ships in meat packing plants 
serves. 


throughout the ndustry it 


THE 
NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


If you'd like to get 
rips and News” or 
facts about the meat 
packing industry as a 


market for your prod 


uct, ask The Provision 
er Our data tiles are 
packed with accurate, 


up-to-date market in 


formation 





The 
Notional 





407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 


use of penicillin and other antibiotics 
is reported to be upsetting the tra- 
ditional (and seasonal) demands for the 
id standby remedies. 

The most important factor in today’s 
process industries picture is believed by 
many people to be the problem of the 
worn or obsolete plant facility. With the 
decline in products demand and prices, 
operators are not only able to find time, 
but also find themselves compelled to 
begin rehabilitating their plant fa- 
cilities. With the price of equipment at 
an all time high, there is every incentive 
to wait, or to substitute, until a 
equipment-cost plateau is 
reached. So there is already buyers re- 
being felt by suppliers. And 
to continue—even increase. 

Many vendors are countering this re- 
sistance to high equipment prices by 
rendering an engineering service which 
evolves the greatest savings possible in 

sst—through most efficient design. 
'ouN Metrtecker, Technical Editor, 

hemical Engineering Catalog. 


new, 


lower, 


sistance 


this is sure 


la oods 


The food processing industry did $35 
billion worth of business last year. This 


vear. dollar volume will be down some- 


what because of lower prices. For the 
first quarter, prices were olt and 
may drop > to 7 by the end of the 
year. 

But physical volume should hold up 
pretty well. Retail sales were a littl 


high in the first quarter of 1949 and an 


increase in manufacturers’ orders is ex- 


pected in the second half of the year 
now that inventories have been pretty 
well brought into line. Manufacturers’ 


profits last year were only three cents 
on the sales dollar, and probably won't 


be any better this vear. 

In the food factories, the big prob 
lem is cost cutting, and much money 
is being spent for this. A survey by 


Dexter Keezer director of McGraw-Hill’s 
department of economics, indicates that 
$535 million will be spent for plant and 
equipment this year, and about the same 
next vear and the year after. Some 78 


of this is going for replacement or 


modernization, rather than expansion, 
After lagging behind some industries 
for decades in the rate at which new 


methods and processes were introduced, 
the food industry is now 
spurting ahead in this respect. It is 
spending hundreds of millions a year in 
the application of advanced food plant 


pro essing 


engineering. Continuous processing, et- 
ficient materials handling, and auto- 
matic control are getting a big share of 
the reason is to cut 
and improve quality——Frank K.Law 
LER, Editor. Food Industries. 


money. The costs 


Canadian Industry 


Because of increased production and 
employment, the standard of living for 
the average Canadian has increased 
about 50° in the past 10 years. 

Population has increased 16% to 
13.250.000,. and employment has _ in- 
creased 40%. Total output of goods and 
services. is about 75% greater in physi- 


cal (not money) volume. 

The comparative stability of the 
Canadian economy thus far is in interest- 
ing contrast to the American picture, 
where turndown tendencies have not 
only been more general, but longer in 
duration and greater in extent. Here are 
several contrasts: 

The U. S. production index has fallen 
16 points from its postwar peak; the 
Canadian index has fallen 14% points. 

The U. S. preduction index now 
stands 79% above its pre-war level. The 
Canadian is 84°, above pre-war. 


U. S. employment is declining. In 
Canada, employment is higher than a 
year ago but the upward trend is 


slackening. 

Retail sales in the U. S. were down 
about 5°% in dollar terms, but unit vol- 
ume was about the same. 

For Canada, retail sales 
higher. 

Steel production in the U. S. 
In Canada, steel production is up 8% 
and work on hand will keep plants busy 
for the rest of this year at least. 

Because of the close interlocking of 
these two economies, it is inevitable that 
Canada cannot long remain unaffected 
by what happens in the U. S. But I 
can't find any evidence on which to base 
that very much bad is going to 
happen to your economy or to ours in 
Ronatp A. Mc- 
Financial Post. 


4% 


were 


is down. 


a view 


the immediate future 
Eacuern, Editor, The 


/ S 


What industrial purchasing 
think of the present business situation 
and outlook is expressed more eloquent- 
ly in their purchasing policies than in 


Industry 


agents 


words. 

Five out of eight are currently buying 
on a 30-day hand-to-mouth basis. Nine 
out of 10 have limited forward cov- 
erage to 60 days or less. Our reports 
for May showed the shortest-range com 
mitment policy of any month since the 
end of the war. This policy is war- 
ranted by the quick availability of most 
materials and products. It is the only 
sensible policy to follow in a period of 
declining prices. Three out of five are 
living partially off of their inventories, 
consuming purchased goods at a faste1 
rate than they are being replaced. 

The majority opinion among pur- 
chasing agents is that the trend of busi- 
ness activity will turn upward early in 
the fourth quarter of this year. Putting 
it another way, our people think that the 
decline which started last November 
has about half run its course. However, 
there are a number of “if’s” between 
that expectation and its fulfillment. One 
of the most important of these is the 
price level. What we need is price 
stability that will generate the confi- 
dence to go ahead. 

To plan effectively and confidently, 
management needs complete, accurate, 
and up-to-the-minute sales information, 
not merely goals and quotas. Customers’ 
inventory policies are a necessary part 
of this information. Too often, the in- 
formation that management has to work 
with is too little and too late. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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BLUEPRINT 


MEXICAN 
TEXTILE MILL 
BUSINESS 


Shocked into action by a factual report 
on the productiv e status of their industry, 


the National 


Textile Manufacturers has issued a call 


Association of (Mexican) 


for an immediate rehabilitation program. 


Through an engineering study which 
covered 40.000 looms in Mexican cotton 
mills, 36,000 were discovered to be below 
The gist of this 


study, published in Spanish by the Banco 


competitive standards. 


Nacional de Mexico, appears in English 
in Panamerican Textile Topics. It gives 
figures comparing textile production, ma- 
chine by machine, in Mexico with that 
in the United States. It describes three 
alternative plans advanced by the Asso- 
ciation for the industry’s reconstruction. 
It is yours for the asking! 


$147,000,000.00 (U.S.) for new textile 
machinery to be purchased in the United 
States is the program favored by the 
Mexican manufacturers’ association. The 
bulk of the business will go to American 
manufacturers whose equipment is fa- 
miliar to the Mexican mill men. Most of 
them follow textile machinery develop- 
ments through monthly reports printed 
in their own language in TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS. 


coverage of the textile industry not only 


Giving saturation 
in Mexico but throughout Latin America 
wherever textiles are manufactured, 
TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS offers 
the lowest cost means for mass communi- 
eation with this industry, quickly and 
effectively. Business is booming below 
the border. It’s time to tie in with it. 





PES 


If you haven’t seen a recent issue, 
write for a sample copy. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


How Much Checking is Needed 
to Measure Results of Ads? 


We have spent rather freely during 
the past 10 years without very much 
question concerning value received. 
We begged for paper, printing, and 
often for space and were glad to get 


it without questioning too much the 


price or the final value of the ad- 
vertising. This could hardly be worth 
while, but now our management is 
beginning to inquire regarding the 
value of various industrial advertis- 
ing activities. Frankly, I have very 
few records that are particularly 
helpful. 

Laying aside the seller's market of 
these past years, we have always 
based our schedules on experience 
and current group judgment: and so 
while working on the conservative 
side, we felt reasonably sure of our 
position. We know that others spend 
a great deal of time and money check- 
ing results of every kind but wonder 
if they have not spent more time and 
money than was justified and whether 
they have changed many programs 
based on their continuous checking. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
By and large we believe that ad- 

vertising men, naturally on the cre- 
ative side and little interested in sta- 
tistics, have spent too little time in 
checking their programs and determin- 
ing the definite values for the money 
they have spent. Occasionally we find 
an advertising manager who tries to 
prove every step and so probably 
spends too much time and money not 
only trying to prove the value of his 
advertising but also to get more credit 
for himself. In general we urge a fre- 
quent spot checking to determine the 
current value of every medium as 
follows: 

1) It is becoming more and more 
profitable to get competitive bids on 
everything to make sure you are buy- 
ing at the lowest possible price. This 
is basic although it does not involve 
the value of media. 

2) Watch the Starch reports. 

3) Use coupons whenever practical 
to determine the comparative value of 
magazines carrying your advertising 
and to compare the relative value of 
different advertisements. 

4) Send out a simple questionnaire 
and have all salesmen make a small 
number of checks to determine the life 
and value of your current catalog. 

5) It is easy to compare values in 


Problems 


in Industrial Marketing 





direct mail because you are usually 
asking for replies. However, if any 
of your direct mail is on the general 
side, make more of a point of getting 
inquiries or attach a reply card as a 
check. Very frequently it will pay to 
vary one piece of direct mail or sales 
promotion letter, splitting the distri- 
bution in half so you can compare 
value of one approach with another. 
Every company should do enough of 
this to know which type of letter. 
mailing piece, etc., pulls best. 

6) It even pays to check directory 
advertising by putting in a name of 
a fictitious person, department, or ad- 
dress in order to determine whether or 
not the different directories are worth 
continuing on your schedule. 

7) Again we urge spot checking— 
not continual record keeping which is 
usually not called for. 

One of America’s best-known adver- 
tising managers, later a partner in one 
of our top advertising agencies, re- 
ported that he kept records of in- 
quiries and credited sales to those in- 
quiries for a period of ten years. 


How to Judge Value of Media 


We are reviewing our advertising 
program for the coming months, and 
wonder if you would help us in our 
decision to continue as we are, or to 
switch to some other media. 

As you know, we advertise in- 
and to be truthful about it, we can 
attribute only three inquiries to our 
numerous ads in that periodical. Two 
of those were for unrelated products, 
and the third was from a machinery 
dealer who wanted to handle the line. 
Obviously, none of them did us any 
tangible good. 

We wonder if you consider the 
value of those advertisements worth 
while, or if you feel that we would 
do more good by advertising in a 
different periodical, i.e, one that we 
are not now’ using. — ADVERTISING 
MANAGER. 

It is true that a good portion of the 
people in our western states more or 
less consider that they are in another 
country and no doubt show some pref- 
erence for their local magazines. 
However, if you are advertising in 
national magazines, you should cer- 
tainly first check their coverage in 
the western states and then see what 
additional coverage you could get 
using the western magazines. 

Since you are selling heavy machin- 
ery with perhaps a rather thin market, 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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MESSAGE TO INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS AND THEIR SALESME 


heir salesmen regularly in the advertising pages of Nistri an 
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T-OLEUM important jobs Industria! 
eam sewertising im Distribution “°" °° ‘° 7°" 


A. SCHRADER’S SON INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION carries your monthly sales message to 2 OY 
thicogo Lock (o INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS and their SALESMEN — distributors now LCONRO 
handling your line — distributors you may wish to cultivate for future THE HENKEL-CLAUSS CO 
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102K: sales. Because of exclusive penetration through industrial. supply “oe. 


houses, INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the only publication that can do gy TEMPLETON | 


| ART these important advertising jobs — plus many more — for you: 5 SPECIAL SCREW € 


pRopUcTs Co. 


HOLD the continuous interest of your present industrial distributors 


i : ALUMINUM INDUSTRIE 
in the face of increasing competition. 


ESSEX BRASS ATTRACT and secure new and additional worthwhile distributors. wrsin Ali 
eats 
— 


i 
pernor’ LOWELL WRENCH 


gc KEEP industrial distributors and their salesmen informed about your 
~¥ sales and merchandising policies. ®& 


b “gy ' 


; EDUCATE distributors and their salesmen on the uses, applications, 
iX< sales opportunities and good qualities of your products, and encour- 
WF 


age them to sell your products on every call. 
LA 
W COMPARE the advantages of your franchise and your products with 
manueacrunine COMPANY other manufacturers. 


<em> ANNOUNCE new products, new applications or new policies to the 
entire distributor field — both executives and salesmen. 


MERCHANDISE national advertising and other sales helps to distribu- 
tors and salesmen at one and the same time. THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORDS 


, Industrial , a Forsbe 


~ Distribution — Cie. \ 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd St New York 18, New York 
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Horace 
Greeley 
Was 
Right 


Th. Far West is the focus 
of another major national mi- 
gration. People, businesses 
and industries are moving to 
the West coast at an un- 
precedented rate. And with 
good reason. The West is a 
great place to work and live. 


B.: it is the expanding 
markets, the growing indus- 
tries, the natural resources 
and the high purchasing 
power that attract business 
and industry. 


, the electrical industry 
for instance: Generating ca- 
pacity is growing at a 
1,000,000 kilowatt plus an- 
nual rate . . . Power systems 
will spend $735,000,000 in 
1949 for new facilities . . . 
Some 350,000 new customers 
will be added . . . Electrical 
apporatus and supplies will 
be purchased for a $2,750,- 
000,000 heavy construction 
and building program 

Nice business and we can 
help you get your share of it. 
Ask for Buying Power Survey 


Kurt 


C. 
4 Publisher 


257 advertisers used 1087 pages 
of advertising to cultivate electri- 
cal business in the West in 1948 


ABC ABP 


ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


For more than 60 years Spokes- 
man for the most highly electri- 
fied region of the U. S. 
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July 10-15. National China, Pottery & 
Glass Show, New York, N. Y. 

July 21-27. Modern Store Fronts Fix- 
tures and Equipment Show, Soldier 
Field, Chicago. 

July 25-30. Saskatoon Industrial Ex- 
position, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

Aug. 9-12. Automobile Accessories 
Assn., Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Expo- 
sition, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Aug. 23-26. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 10-18. National Furniture & 
Home Furnishings Show, New York, 
N. Y. 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con- 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 17-20. Mail Advertising Service 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 18-21. American Public Works 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21. National Butane-Propane 
Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. . 
Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 19-23. National Technical Con- 
ference of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Paper Trade As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 2-6. American Transit Assn., 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 3-6 National Frozen Food Locker 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institute, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-6. Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, Convention 
Hall Detroit. 

Oct. 12-15 National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metals Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Oct. 20-23. National Auto Wreckers 
Assn., Chicago. 

Oct. 23-26. Annual Conference & 
Products Exhibit of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Oct. (date not set) Midwest Electrical 
Exposition, Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Oma- 


ha, Neb. 





Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 2-5. Paint Industries Show, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 4-6. Annual Paint Industries 
Show, Chicago. 

Nov. 5-8 American Institute of 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3. National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2. Building & Fac- 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 7lst Ar- 
mory, New York City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 


1950 


Jan. 16-19. Plant Maintenance Show, 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Jan. 23-27. Southwest Air Condition- 
ing Exposition, State Fair Park, Dallas, 
Texas. 

March 20-24. American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Ex 
position, New York City. 

Sept. 5-9. National Chemical Expo 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron & Steel Exposition, 
Cleveland. 


1952 


May (tentative). International Pe- 
troleum Exposition, Tulsa. 


Foreign 


July 7-12. Underground Mining Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, Earls Court, Lon- 
don. 

July 23-31. Swedish Industries Fair, 
Malmo, Sweden. 

June 19-July 4. International Trade 
Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

Opened July 10, 1948. 10 year expo- 
sition. International Exhibition of In- 
dustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 

Aug. 6-13. Royal National Agricul- 
tural & Industrial Exhibition, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 10. Engineering & Ma- 
rine Exhibition, London. 

Sept. 3-18. Budapest International 
Fair, Budapest, Hungary. 

Sept. 6-15. Royal Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Sept. 19-23. Chemists’ Exhibition, 
Central Hall, Westminister, London. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 8. International Motor 
Exhibition, Earls Court, London. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Back Your Salesmen with 


Advertising s Fire Power 





By DAVID F. AUSTIN 
Vice-President 

in Charge of Sales 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


N the years to come, the jobs, the 

income, the happiness, the hopes, 
the fate of more than 140,000,000 
\mericans will rest largely in the 
hands of less than half a million of 
those Americans. 

Who are these half million? They 
are not government officials. Nor 
I isiness executives. Nor labor lead- 
ers. 

These half million are the sales- 
men of America. 

Will the future bring us depression 
or prosperity? They will decide. Will 
we have inflation, deflation, or return 
to a sound economy ? They will decide. 

Vill we be able to supply the jobs 
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required to insure prosperity for our 
country or will we have apple vendors 
on the street corners? 

The salesmen of America will de- 
cide these things, not by what they 
say, but by what they accomplish. 

They. as a group, supported by en- 





This and many pages that fol- 
low are devoted to addresses at 
the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Assn.’s annual meeting. 
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gineers, production men, transporta- 
tion men and by the firepower of ad- 
vertising, will have more effect upon 
the permanence of peace than all the 
diplomats. <s effect on 
and real prices than all the negotia- 
tors. They will have a profound ef- 
fect upon such seemingly unrelated 
things as crime and delinquency, the 
divorce rate and the death rate, as 
well as upon the wage rate and the 
dividend rate. 


more wages 


For unless every single salesman 
in this country, in the years which lie 
ahead, succeeds in his effort to sell 
the products of the looms, of the roll- 
ing mills, of the forges, of the presses, 
of the farms and mines and facto- 
ries...that vision of America which 
our generation holds so closely to its 
heart, will remain a mythical hope 
based on wishful thinking. 

Too many people believe that pro- 
duction is the key to the solution of 
our troubles. 

But you know, and I know, that we 
can produce from now until the end 
of time, and unless the output is sold, 
the result is an unhealthy inventory 
and a sales-liquidation problem en- 
tailing frightful losses. This is not a 
visionary picture; it has happened 
often and it can happen again. 

It has always been true that too 
many people go into business because 
they know how to make a product, 
while too few know how to sell a 
product. 

Assuming, therefore, that the sales- 
man is the central figure in our fu- 
ture problems, and that the ability to 
merchandise is the keystone to a suc- 
cessful economy, how can the indus- 
trial advertising men, and manage- 
ment which directs them, help these 
prime movers to do all the amazing 
things of which they are capable? 

As one charged with the sales re- 
sponsibilities of a corporation which 
assigns about 79% of its advertising 
budget to the industrial field, | have 
formed some very definite opinions 
about industrial advertising. 

My concept of industrial advertis- 
ing can be divided into two segments. 
On the one hand, I perceive the atti- 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Functions of Men First Stating the Need 


By Size of Plant 


Totel purchases in each group 100 
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22 Things You Should Know 



























































About Industrial Buyers 


@ An NIAA study of industrial buying practices 


thew STUDY of industrial buying 
practices conducted by the Nation- 
al Industrial Advertisers Association 
has come up with findings 
packed with meat. 

The study, financed by a $10,000 
Service. 


some 


grant from Sweet's Catalog 
was discussed by a panel of experts at 
the NIAA conference in Buffalo. The 
panel was composed of William D. 
Crelley, General Electric X-Ray Corp.. 
Milwaukee: (,eorge J. Callos. vice 
president, Klau-Van Pietersom- Dun- 
lap Associates, Milwaukee: and For- 
rest U. Webster. sales and advertis- 
ing consultant, Detroit. 

Mr. Crelley, chairman of the NIAA 
the an- 
nounced after the conference that the 
findings will be published before fall. 
Cost will probably be $3 to NIAA 
S10 to 


committee directing study, 


members and non-members. 


NIAA members hearing the buvine 
panel discussion responded instantly, 
and almost unanimously when Mr. 


Crelley asked how 
buy copies of the study. 


many intended to 
Among the findings of the study: 
l. Internal {such as 
plant expansion. introduction of new 


influence es 


models, replacement of worn or ob 
prompted reali- 
zation of the need for 92°% of total 
pure hases made : 


2. Internal 


solete equipment } 


tend to be 
prompting reali- 
zation of the need for materials than 
in prompting realization of the need 
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influences 


less 


important in 


Functions of Men First Stating the Need Functions of Men First Stating the Need 
By Type of Product Dollar Value of Purchase 
Totel pu ach g Total purchases in each group - 100%, 

thers [| 69 pas al atome, [130%] 29% 109% UI% 

esing [7 ay > = omnes 

as i 64 r, — 23.2 6 

pened ‘nea 252 325 
ss 
243 (45 
ond Engineers | 33.0 a _ 
' 44.0 in a9 es w2z 
: Management | 50 . 
> 389 5.5 a , ” 72 442 
porating 270 300 
| 200 eit | we 
L__ "Gein ‘$1000. "$5000- $25000 
Equipr Materia a $1000 4999 24999 & Over 
ype Produ 
of importance, were foremen, manage- 
ment, purchasing. 

6. In larger plants, importance of 
engineering group buying influence 
increases until in plants of over 2,500 
employes it exceeds that of manage- 
ment. 

7. The number of makes of pro- 
ducts considered increase with the 
size of the company making |e pur- 
chase. Larger organizations with 

Bulletin well developed purchasing depart- 

——— a —_ —— - consider more makes 
ment Association's New York chapter :' —_ the smaller ee 
has presented an annual award to Wil- 8. Management first states the need 
liam D. Crelley, General Electric X- for half of the equipment—but only 
Ray Corp., Milwaukee, chairman of for a fourth of the material and parts. 
NIAA’s buying study committee, for 9. Foremen who are of some impor- 
“ascertaining and presenting the prac- tance in first stating the need for 
tices of industrial buying, and what in- 
fluences them.” 

Other AMA awards for achievements Conferchag YZ 020 
helpful to industrial suppliérs went to GY 
Edwin B. George, associate editor, : : 
Dun’s Review, and economist and as- equipment and materials have little 
sistant to the president, Dun & Brad- responsibility for parts. 
street, for assistance industry 10. Management becomes increas- 
through an analysis of the implications ingly important in first stating the 
of the Supreme Court decision on need for the item purchased as the 
basing points, and to Spencer A. Lar- dollar amount increases. 
sen, chairman, department of general 11. Engineers are second in im- 
business, Wayne University, for ef- ie ' 
fective use of research techniques in portance throughout the value rhaaee 
evaluating market potentials for a new (in first stating need ) with tendency 
industry service. to be more important in lower and 

upper brackets. 

12. The industrial buyer had pre 

for either plant equipment or com vious experience with over 60% ol 
ponent parts. makes bought, and with over 40% o! 

3. Internal influences tend to be other makes considered—conclusiv: 
more dominant in prompting reali- proof of the importance of familiarity 
zation of the need as the value of the with your product. 
purchase increases. 13. Almost 60° of purchasers who 

1. Half of purchases (30) prompted considered more than one product 
entirely by external influences re- used only one source of printed infor- 
sulted from calls by salesmen. mation—catalogs, spec sheets, 

5. In the overall picture, operating bulletins or some other single source: 
management was most active in first 14. Sixty per cent of buyers re- 
stating need for item purchased- ported they did not have printed 
followed closely by the engineering information on the make bought 
department. Other groups, in order before making contact with the 
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vendor. Two thirds of those not 
having printed information sent for it 

received it in time to contribute to 
buying decision. 

15. Buyers sent for information to 
an average of 2.6 vendors for each 
purchase made. 

16. The number of makes 
sidered per purchase increased with 
the size of the plant—many larger 
companies require at least three bids 

and with the dollar amount of the 
purchase. 


con- 


17. The average number of makes 
of equipment considered were less 
than for either materials or « omponent 
parts. 
were called in four 
times out of five while makes were 
being considered where purchases 
were later made. An average of “2.3” 
salesmen were called in. 


18. Salesmen 


19. Comparison of printed litera- 
ture was most Often the basis for de- 


ciding which company’s salesman 
would be called in. 

20. Companies inviting bids, in- 
vited an average of 2.28 bids. 


21. Final selection of vendor was 
made by one man for 57% of all 
purchases—by 12° of 
all purchases. 

22. An average of 1.4 months 
elapsed between realization and first 
statement of need for the product, 
and the final decision on the vendor. 
This time tended to be 
smaller companies 


two men for 


shorter in 
( longer in medi- 
um size companies. 

Initial work on the project began 
early in 1947 when NIAA directors 
accepted a proposal by Chauncey L. 
W illiams. vy ice-president, F. W. 
Dodge Corp., and general manager, 
Sweets Catalog Service, to under- 
write costs for conducting a pilot 
study to determine the feasibility of 
such a survey. 

The fine 1gs of the pilot study 
were presented by Mr. Crelley at the 
1948 NIAA conference in Baltimore. 
On the basis of the report, NIAA ac- 
cepted Sweet's proposal to continue 


the study, which was concluded in 
January, 1949, 


What the Study Covers 


Ken M. Davee. of Davee, Koehn- 


lein & Keating, Chicago marketing 


research organization, who con- 
ducted the study for NIAA, pointed 
out that it was directed to cover the 
segment of industrial purchasing 
which represents the 
whole. 

First, the survey was focused on 
the manufacturing industry, exclud- 
ing large segments of industry such 
as mining, construction, utilities. 
These groups account for a tremend- 
ous volume of purchases, but are 
nevertheless secondary in total pur- 
chasing importance to the nation’s 
manufacturing establishments. 

Second, it was decided to investi- 
gate the /arger plants—those with 500 
employes or more. This decision was 
based on the fact that smaller plants 
tend to concentrate purchasing activi- 
ty and authority in the hands of just 
a few. Also, a great volume of in- 
formation is already available cover- 
ing buying practices in such plants. 

Third, the study covered the na- 
tions 10 largest industries—ranked 
according to the number of plants 
with over 500 employes. These indus- 
tries accounted for 76.7% of all 
plants of this size in United States. 

Fourth, the sample of purchases is 
distributed proportionally over the 
Census regions which contain 81.6% 
of the total U. S. plants with over 500 
employes (plants in heavy industrial 
sections of northeast quarter of coun- 
try, plus the south.) 

To permit separate studies of each 
classification of purchases, results 
were presented in the following 
breakdowns (whenever results varied 
significantly. ) 


most nearly 


1. By class of product—equipment. 
material or component parts. 
2. By size of purchasing plant. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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What the Study Means 


to Management 
By GEORGE J. CALLOS 


Executive Vice-President 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc. 
Milwaukee 


WE have made a survey of in- 
dustrial buying practices. The 
only way management is going to 
get any value from this study is to 
do some exploratory digging in 
the solid earth of fact which we 
have provided. Perhaps what 
management uncovers may only 
verify what they already surmise. 
But I don’t believe this is going to 
be the case. 

| think they’re going to strike 
a mother lode of factual infor- 
mation that can be of precious 
value in shaping their companies’ 
future sales and advertising 
policies. Even a cursory exami- 
nation brings out one vital point 

that the buyer had previous ex- 
perience with 60.5% of the pro- 
ducts he bought. Thus if you 
haven’t sold a company in the 
past, youre starting the 100-yard 
dash with your competitor 40 
yards from the finish line. 

' If I were a sales manager and 
looked at that 60% figure, I'd 
find out how many new customers 
my salesmen were getting—if 
they were spending most of their 
time on 20% of their prospects— 
because they are already custom- 
ers—and by far the easiest to sell. 

Maybe I need more salesmen. 
Maybe my salesmen have to be 
trained to do missionary work. 
And I wouldn’t gage ability or 


compensation on sales alone. 
Opening new accounts would 


carry a lot of weight. 

I'd not forget the part adver- 
tising can play. As an illustra- 
tion—you’re a salesman calling 
on a new prospect. Barrier num- 
ber one—he doesn’t know you. 
arrier number two—he’s never 
heard of your product. Barrier 
number three—he’s not familiar 
with it. It’s advertising’s job to 
knock down those barriers. 

You can’t look at the study and 
say, “We've got to go after new 
customers,” and then put the 
heat on the salesmen. You must 
have a well thought out plan— 
encompassing the product, price, 
sales force, advertising, merchan- 
dising, sales promotion, and 
buyers’ information—all work- 
ing together to turn prospects 
into new customers. 
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Blindness to All 
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MALADY *3 





Infantile PARALLEL ysis 
OR 
The Imitation Complex 











Eight Space Buying Maladies 
and How to Cure Them 


By JAMES THOMAS CHIRURG 
Pre jen? 
lames Thomas Chirurg C 


Kk VERY ADVERTISER, publica- 
4 tion representative and agency 
executive has been exposed to certain 
common that often make 


space selling and space buying sick. 
you'll recognize the 


maladies 


I'm sure 
symptoms: 


Malady No. I 


The first malady, a very common 
one, I call SCISSORphrenia. This 
malady starts with a nice clean plece 
of paper. Soon names of a number of 
publications appear on it. But, too 
many for the money. An operation is 
called for. So, you pick up your scis- 
sors and cut off publications until the 
list just fits the dough. You can cut 
from either end so long as you don’t 
cut off “good old Joe.” 

The cure for this malady is to use 
a blank piece of paper plus exact 
knowledge of your markets and ex- 
act knowledge of the publications that 
reach them. 

Then, you cut a pattern of pub- 
lication coverage for greatest impact 
on the greatest concentration of the 
right men in the right markets . 
within your budget. 


Walady No. 2 


The second malady. I call GIDE 
ONitis. It consists of picking the 
“Number One” book in a field. It’s 
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bound to be the “Bible” of the in- 
dustry. Everybody swears by it. It’s 
first in advertising, first in circulation 
and first in the heart of its represen- 
tative. 

The cure for this malady is to ask 
yourself some questions —T questions 
like: 

Is it first in relation to your ob- 
jective? (or do you have one?) Is it 
the straightest line to the center of 
your sales target? Is it aimed at just 
the men you want to reach ... in the 
way you want to reach them? 


Malady No. 3 


The third malady 
prevalent. I call this one Infantile 
PAR ALLELysis. It consists in an at- 
tempt to escape the mental strain of 
making your own decisions. You 
don’t want to stick your neck out, 
so you play “Everybody’s doing it.” 
This way you just act naturally. 
Watch what the other guys are doing. 
If it looks good and sounds good, may- 
be it is good . .. and you parallel their 


efforts. 


Conferchigg Keeort 


The cure, again, is a simple ques- 
tion: “Is it good for me?” Set up 
your own sales target, select your own 
weapons ... aim at your own bull’s- 
eye and shoot the works with every- 
thing you've got. 


is also widely 


Malady No. 4 


RABBIT FEVER starts with the 


ABC or CCA and ends up with mul- 
tiplication tables. This way the busi- 
ness paper you get in the office is 
always better than the one you get at 
home. You see, you pass it along and 
readership multiplies indefinitely. 


The cure . . . why not stick to the 
audited base for measurement of num- 
bers? Then find out—not how many 
more read it—but who reads it and 
why. Then you direct your message to 
what the readers want to know. 


Malady No. 5 
The fifth malady I call NUMERAL- 


lergy. The symptoms are spots before 
your eyes ... spots made up of figures. 
After all, nothing adds up like num- 
bers. If you throw enough of them 
around, you're bound to hit someone. 
This malady is easily cured by con- 
sidering the fact that it’s the editorial 
content of a publication that es- 
tablishes the mood, the atmosphere in 
which your message will be received. 
Then you may conclude that it’s often 
more effective to reach fewer people 
in the right way than many people 
through the wrong approach. 


Malady No. 6 


QUIZteria is not so widely preva 
lent but is no less serious. Anothe: 
name for this malady is Research on 
the Rampage. It consists in knowing 
what answers you want. Then ask the 
right people the right questions the 
right way at the right time and 
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MALADY 4 
t om | 
. Anzu a. _/2 
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RAB&EIT FEVER 


OR 


The Case of Mvltiplied Circulation 





MALADY ‘5 





Mum ERALLER oy OR 
The Weve Got the Coverage...to Hell 
with the Editorial” In#lamation 











Eureka! youve got it. If the 
answer looks better in dollars, use 
‘em—otherwise try percentages. 
The cure for this malady is ob- 
vious. Lse all available measure- 
ments against your objectives. Media 
analyses and surveys are no sounder 
and no more applicable to your prob- 
lems than the basis on which they 
are made. In other words, surveys 
can be either objective or objection- 


able. 


Malady No. 7 
GALLOPING CON-fusion, a_par- 


ticularly contagious malady, 
in playing the middle against both 
ends. The idea is to sell each in- 
terested party on the point he likes 
best .. . then sell each one on the fact 
that the others want to buy the book. 
The situation is all fouled up and you 
usually wind up with everybody doing 
nothing about anything. 

The cure for this malady is to start 
with a meeting of minds. Decide on a 
sound and balanced plan strategy so 
that everyone on the team knows 
which goal you're headed for. Then 
give complete responsibility and au- 
thority to one full-time expert on 
media selection in whom you have per- 


consists 


fect confidence . and stay with it! 


Malady No. 8 


The eighth and last malady is the 


least excusable. I call it LASTritis. 
This malady results from procrastina- 
tion. It is characterized by snap 
judgment and a real appreciation for 
the dramatic photo-finish. Why worry 
about anything up to the last minute. 
Then call the book boys in and watch 
them scramble for a last-minute look- 
in. After they've all had their say, 
just write down their names, starting 
with the last and working backwards 
until your memory fails. And you’ve 
got a “list” 

The cure for this malady, and for 
others, is Planned Interviewing. 

Planned Interviewing, when proper- 
ly set up, provides a fact-finding 
method which helps advertisers, pub- 
lication representatives and advertis- 
ing agencies achieve their separate 
and distinct objectives and solve the 
difficulties that intervene. 

What are those separate 
tinct objectives? 

The advertiser wants to get the 
greatest possible impact on _ his 
markets for the fewest possible adver- 
tising dollars. 


and dis- 





The publication representative 
wants to sell space to every logical 
prospect. 

The advertising agency wants to 
know who reads each publication and 
why. 

But difficulties often arise that pre- 
vent or retard the achieving of those 
objectives. 

Look at the average advertising 
manager or sales manager. He's so 
sw amped with other matters that it is 
next to impossible to find time to give 
every publication representative a fair 
hearing. And even if he does, there is 
still the problem of time to unscramble 
facts and conflicting opinions. 


And look at what the average pub- 
lication representative is up against. 
His hardest job is to get a complete 
hearing from the right party for the 
whole story of his publication. Who 
is the right party anyway? Because he 
doesn’t know who’s responsible for the 
final decision, he goes after every- 
body. That wastes his time and dupli- 
cates his efforts. On top of that, when 
he doesn’t know what the account ob- 
jectives are, he drifts aimlessly in- 
stead of channelling his publication’s 
facts in the right direction. 


{ Lot Of Listening 


Now, let’s consider the average 
agency's difficulties. It has to gather 
all the information about the circula- 
tion, readership and editorial phi- 
losophy of all the publications that 
cover all the markets its clients aim 
to reach. That takes a lot of listening. 
And when that listening is on an un- 
coordinated or last-minute _ basis, 
where’s the time to study account 
problems and relate publication values 
to them so that sound recommenda- 
tions can be made? 

Planned Interviewing solves all 
these difficulties so that objectives are 
reached ... and with a minimum of 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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*O. T. Carson 
Domestic 
Engineering 


Frank Teske 
Paper Sales 


H. Creighton 
Progressive 


Architecture 


INDUSTRIAL 


* Frank J. Richter 
Modern Railroads 


*T. W 


Iron 


Lippert 


Cc. O. Willson 
Age 


Oil & Gas Journal 


C. Denny 
Butane-Propane 
News 


*R. L. Taylor 
Chemical Industries 
Air 


Lillian Weiss 
Home Furnishings 
Merchandising 


* Frank —- 
Liquor Store 
Dispenser 


*D. M. Campbell 


Leland D. Case 
Veterinary Medicine 


Rotarian 


Dorothy 
Journal of 


Garzzolo 
Housing 


w. ¢ 
Pacific 


Felter 


Walter 
Drug Review 


Electrical 


Cc. M 
Heating, 


Harold E 
Bakers’ 


N. W 
Journal 
Education 


Hotel Management 


Cc. W. Bendigo 


Edward G. Gavin 
Textile World 


James R. Custer 
American Builder 


Automotive Industries 


Fischer Black 


*Stuort F. Heinritz 
World 


Colin Carmichael 
Purchasing 


Machine Design 


MERCHANDISING 





Burnam Jr 
Piping & 
Conditioning 


* Val 


G. Jurgell 
Your 


*Norman Myrick 
Business 


American 
Milk Review 


Snyder J 


G. Taylor Spink 
Helper 


Sporting Goods 
Dealer 


* Willard Johannsen 
Electrical Dealer 


Rakestraw 


Emanual Soxe D. A 
of Chemical 


New York Certified Physics 
Public Accountant 


Katcher 
Today 


©. Voegele L. A. Wright 


J. H. Ricau Jr 
Engineering Journal 


The Mast 


Ww. K 


Kenneth R. Hodges 
National Engineer 


* Eric 
Journal of American 


W. T. Stuart 
Electric Construction 
& Maintenance 


W. A. Craick 
Industrial Canada 


Hoyt Hurst 


Implement & Tractor 


Toboldt 


Motor Service 


F. Johnson Fred 


Waterworks 


* Indicates plaque winner, 
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ABOVE, LEFT: GEORGE J. CALLOS presents plaques 
for winning entries among industrial publications. From left, 
F. J. Richter, editor, Modern Railroads; A. M. Morse Jr., vice- 
president and manager, Purchasing; Robert L. Taylor, editor, 
Chemical Industries; W. J. Murphy, editor, Industrial & Engi- 
neering Chemistry; Edward Titus, eastern editor, Butane-Pro- 


pane News; T. L. Kane, publisher, Iron Age. Above, Right: 
First award plaques for merchandising, trade & export papers 
were accepted by Willard Johannsen, editor, Electrical Dealer; 
O. T. Carson, editor, Domestic Engineering; Val G. Jur- 
gell, editor, Your Business; Frank Haring, editor, Liquor Store 
& Dispenser; Norman Myrick, editor, American Milk Review. 


Name Winners in IM Editorial Competition 


N ALL-TIME HIGH of 67 busi- 

ness papers were named winners 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 11th an- 
nual competition for business paper 
editorial achievement at a luncheon 
meeting of the 27th annual conference 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association in Buffalo. 

To qualify as winners, business 
paper editors had to show proof of 
outstanding editorial service to busi- 
ness and industry—proof in the form 
of editorial material that 
readers to keep well informed on latest 
facts, new procedures, processes and 


enables 


developments. 

George J. Callos. executive vice- 
president, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap Associates, Milwaukee, one of 18 
judges who selected the winners. 
presented 18 first award plaques and 
19 certificates of merit. 

“It’s amazing to see how INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’s Annual Business Paper 
Editorial Competition has grown in 
popularity since its start in 1938,” Mr. 
Callos said, “In that year there were 
tbout 200 entries. In 1948, the vear 

are concerned with right now. 
* were well over 500. 


“The deduction you can make from 
that fact is plain and simple. More 
id more business paper editors are 
ilizing the importance of a contest 
o! this kind. Equally important, since 
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the avowed purpose is to give deserved 
recognition to high standards of 
achievement in business paper publish- 
ing, the competition undoubtedly is 
a factor in stimulating an improve- 
ment in these papers—both editorially 
and physically. 

“The awards themselves are eagerly 
sought for. Not only are they tangible 
proof of doing an outstanding job 
but they are the kind of recognition 
that can help the prestige of any pub- 
lication among readers, advertisers 
and potential advertisers. 

“In general, the judges were tre- 


mendously impressed by the high 
caliber of not only the winning entries 
but many of the non-winning ones. 
That in itself was a graphic illustra- 
tion of the efforts of business paper 
editors to give their readers invalu- 
able and otherwise unavailable 
information—and what is just as sig- 
nificant—presented in the kind of 
fresh and dramatic way that a few 
years back was confined solely to the 
slick, general magazines.” 
Publications were judged in three 
different fields, (1) industrial, (2) 
(Continued on Page 66) 


PLAQUES FOR WINNING class, institutional and professional publications were 

presented to J. Knight Willy, editor, Hotel Monthly; Gordon Campbell, publishers 

representative, Veterinary Medicine; Eric F. Johnson, editor, Journal American 

Water Works; O. T. Carson, publisher, Institutions Magazine; Joseph Mehr, busi- 
ness manager, Aviation Operations. 
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8 Companies Win Top Honors 
in NIAA Advertising Contest 


Ad executives and engineers judge 443 campaigns 


by the nation's leading industrial advertisers. 


NE OF THE MOST HELPFUL 
offerings for ad men at the Buf- 
falo conference was visual, not verbal. 
It was the exhibit of 443 panel dis- 
plays of outstanding advertising 
shown by the nation’s leading indus- 
trial suppliers in the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association’s annual 
panels competition. Each display was 
composed of samples of a company’s 
advertising mounted on a panel. 
For the advertising executive in- 
terested in improving the sales ideas, 
copy and art of his space advertising, 
sales literature and catalogs, the ex- 
hibit is probably the most extensive 
collection of good industrial adver- 
tising to be found during the year. 
Every display met at least one 
qualification—the display was good 
enough for the advertiser to think he 
could win an award in one of six 
classifications bristling with strong 
competitors. Every panel included a 
data sheet on which the exhibitor had 
been requested to list certain infor- 


mation about the advertising dis- 
played, including the specific pur- 


objectives, cost, audience 


pose or 


40 


aimed at, and media or distribution. 

Eight companies won first place 
awards. One winner each in the prod- 
uct, institutional, direct mail, catalogs 
and sales literature, and export classi- 
fications was chosen by a panel of ad- 
vertising executives, and three win- 
ners were picked in a new classifica- 
tion—technical publications and 
handbooks, judged by a panel of engi- 
neers. Some 40 other companies won 
second and third place awards. 

First place award winners were: 

Product Advertising. Rubberset Co., 
Newark, N. J., which displayed five 
ads from a business paper campaign 
aimed at promoting specialty brushes 
among paint contractors, wholesalers 
and retailers. Outstanding for its 
educational and selling power and 
original, effective layout was a black- 
and-white spread with a headline in 
a wide left-hand margin, “What to 
look for in a good Flatting Brush,” 
and another head on the right side, 
(and what you'll ro in every Rub- 
berset Flatting Brush! 

In the large, center pore of the 
ad are nine pictures with separate 





captions. Each picture and caption 
tells a use or special advantage of 
Rubberset’s flatting brush. A large 
outline picture of two brush models 
completes an informative, hard-hitting 
sales story. Layout centers attention 
and breaks away from the stereotype 
—square picture above a headline, 
copy and logotype. The agency is 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, New 
York. 

Institutional. Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn., which exhibited 
13 inside back covers run in Business 
Week to impress top management 
with the company’s background and 
industry-wide experience in meeting 
design requirements for ball bearings. 
In one ad, an institutional message is 
put concisely in one block paragraph 
spotted by the art to attract reader- 
ship. The suggestion of a production 
line brings attention from a headline, 
“the price tag’s marked in minutes,” 
to the copy: 

. Machine speeds going up and 
up... with spindles running from 
5,000 to 20,000 and up to 100,000 
rpm and better...to cut minutes 
from production time. These high 
speed spindles create a still more 
exacting holding job for ball bear- 
ings...a job that machine tool 
builders took to Fafnir. 
Cost: $30,836. Agency: 

Noyes Co., Providence, R. I. 


Horton- 


Promotes Customers Wares 


Direct Mail. Carnegie-Illincis Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, which showed 12 
mailing pieces, including training 
booklets to help department store and 
other retail store sales personnel to 
know more about and to sell better 
the consumer products made partly o1 
wholly from steel. (IM, Dec., 1948) 


This campaign by an_ industria! 
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supplier appears promising in (1) 
promoting the customer-manufac- 
turer's finished products and (2) 
spurring the manufacturer to find 
new and broader uses for porcelain 
enamel, stainless and other steels by 
stimulating demand at the retailer and 
consumer end. Agency: Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Pittsburgh. 

For this campaign, CIS also was 
honored by the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 

Catalogs & Sales Literature. Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., which 
exhibited eight catalogs and_ sales 
booklets. The over-all purpose is to 
introduce a relatively new line of ma- 
chine tools. One booklet. an installa- 
tion manual which is one of a series, 
shows how Heald adapts its equip- 
ment to varied, large scale manufactur- 
ing programs. Each page includes a 
photo, description and actual figures 
on some specific job performed by 
Heald. Thirty-five such job applica- 
tions have been covered to date, and 
more will be covered in subsequent 
booklets. Immediate purpose is to give 
customers and Heald salesman data 
on what Heald machines will do. have 
done. Agency: Rickard & Co., New 
York. 

Export. E. I. du Pont deNemours 
Co., Organic Chemicals Dept.. Ex- 
port Section, Wilmington, Del., which 
used six spreads in two and four 
colors in Textiles Panamericanos to 
maintain sales volume of Du Pont 
lyes and build distributors’ good will 
by helping to keep Du Pont dyes as- 
sociated with quality colors and goods. 
Cost: $8,000. Agency: BBDO, New 
York, which prepared the campaign 

cooperation with Robert Otto & 
\ssociates, New York. 

Technical Publications & Hand- 
books. The three winners were Car- 

gie-Illinois Steel, which thus took 
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FIRST place winner for institutional 
advertising was Fafnir Bearing Co. 
which did outstanding layout job. 


two first-place awards; Tube Turns, 
Louisville, Ky., whose agency is 
Roche, Williams & Cleary, Chicago: 
and Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., whose agency 
is Cramer-Krassalt Co., Milwaukee. 
Judges were Forrest Webster, De- 
troit advertising consultant; Stephen 
J. Daily, advertising manager Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo: 
Reginald Testement, Byer & Bowman 
Advertising Agency, Columbus; Rich- 
ard W. Darrow, public relations and 















SALES booklet by Heald Machine Co. 
is one of award-winning series includ- 
ing photos, data on job applications. 


advertising director, Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore; Frederic W. Haupt, 
assistant advertising manager, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Co., Rochester; Neville 
Bayless, Bayless-Kerr Co. 

In the new classification for techni- 
cal publications, judges were R. J. 
Hess, works manager, Lake Erie En- 
gineering Corp.; Paul E. Mohn, dean, 
School of Engineering, University of 
Buffalo; and G. E. LeCain, assistant 
superintendent, Mechanical Dept., 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 


EXPORT DIVISION award winner was E. I. du Pont deNemours Co., Organic 
Chemicals Dept., Export Section, which used spreads in two and four colors to 
support distributors. Ads aimed at helping associate du Pont dyes with good colors. 
These samples are from four-color spreads on which other half was copy in Spanish. 
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Industry Promotes Sales 


By JOHN M. GAIRDNER 


ARADOXICALLY enough, al- 
though John Q. Public, the con- 
sumer, is the one to be pleased with 
the building materials that go into 
his home, he is the least influential 
factor in the sales of those materials. 
A major reason is that he has little 
opportunity to become an expert— 
on the average he buys or builds one 
house—or none at all—in urban cen- 
ters. In rural areas, although he (as 
a farmer) maintains an average of 
eight buildings and often buys the 
building materials himself, he usu- 
ally calls in the local handy man or 
building tradesman to advise and help 
him—to apply the roof, paint the 
barn, remodel the homestead. 
The key factor in selling building 
material is another type of “con- 
sumer,” the building tradesman, who 
buys the materials and builds them 
into the structure on the site. If he 
is sold, the retailer will stock. If he 
s sold, he persuades the public to 
uy. If he is not sold, he often can 
lefeat sales both to the retailer and 
he public. He is the major target 
1 the manufacturer’s promotional 
impaign. 
In building materials, as in most 
idustries, the manufacturer with the 
right product and the most resource- 
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The author of this series of 
articles on the building ma- 
terials industry has assumed 
a pen name in order to speak 
more freely. Because of his 
wide executive experience in 
sales management, advertis- 
ing and merchandising of 
building materials, he speaks 
with authority. 


The first two articles dealt 
with the building materials 
distribution system. This in- 
stallment tells you how 
building materials are pro- 
moted within that system. 








ful promotional program aimed at 
the right buying group is the one who 
gets the gravy. The sales and promo- 
tional tools he uses and how he uses 
them are in some ways unique and in 
some ways applicable to other indus- 
tries. These tools and the ways the 
big, successful manufacturer uses 
them most effectively are as follows: 

1. Trained salesmen. Since the in- 





POPULAR HOME, a dealer magazine 

prepared by U. S. Gypsum Co., is pre- 

pared, printed, imprinted and mailed to 

dealer’s list by manufacturer. Good 

product sales literature is Celo Chart 
for Celotex Corp. 


dustry’s real “consumers” are skilled 
builders, they must be contacted by 
men who know their business. Sales- 
men must know their products and 
competing products thoroughly and 
must like the building business and 
generally be liked by the rugged type 
of individual in it. 

Although these buyers generally 
can be called rugged, they fit into 
different, specialized niches. Among 
those the salesman calls upon are (1) 
builders, who speculate on homes and 
are vitally interested in products, per- 
formance and prices, (2) architects, 
who design buildings and must specify 
materials and direct all types of con- 
struction, (3) general contractors, 
who purchase materials and control 
brands selected and (4) job me- 
chanics in a variety of trades who in- 
fluence brands used and usually are 
in a position to make or break a sale 
because they can use or misuse the 
product. 

The salesman, whose territory 
should be small enough for him to 
cover adequately so extensive a group, 
may work directly for the manufac- 
turer or he may be trained by the 
manufacturer but be on the payroll 
of a local jobber. Some manufac- 
turers use both types of salesmen. 

While daily calls are the backbone 
of the salesman’s routine, the supple- 
mentary selling methods he uses are 
probably what make the difference 
between the good salesman and the 
mediocre one. For example, a good 
salesman will hold group meetings 
of tradesmen through his dealers or 
jobbers, usually in the evening. The 
dealer or jobber often will pay the 
cost of these gatherings to feature 
the salesman’s particular product and 
at the same time to develop good will 
and promote other items. Meetings 
frequently include product demonstra- 
tions, technical talks by the salesman 
or a motion picture or slide film on 
the product. 

Motion pictures are very popular 
with tradesmen, especially if the pic- 
tures show construction methods and 
product advantages in an interesting 
manner. A salesman with such a pro- 
gram will have no trouble drawing 
from 25 to 200 tradesmen to a movie 
meeting. 

Alert salesmen will hold small group 
trade gatherings to demonstrate their 
products and teach mechanics how 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Don’t Rock the Boat 
by Cutting Advertising Effort 


Some additional reasons why you should increase 
promotional activity when sales decline. 


PART OF THE CHRONIC griev- 

ance of economists against adver- 
tising people arises from the feeling 
of economists that advertisers are not 
as respectful of the truth as they might 
be. 

On that point, it is my painful duty 
to point out that the record of the 
economists in arriving at the pure and 
unadulterated truth also lacks some- 
thing of perfection. In fact, if all the 
copy falling short of complete truth 
which has been compiled by eco- 
nomists were put alongside that pro- 
duced by advertising experts, it 
would be hard to determine which 
line is longer. So on the issue of con- 
tributions to eternal verity, I think 
economists and advertising executives 
really ought to be quite congenial 
in their extreme humility. 

However, there’s another point in 
the economist’s indictment of the ad- 
vertising executive that is not so easy 
to dispose of. It is that the advertiser 
has been a disturber of economic 
stability, and thus contributed to the 
most dangerous weakness of the busi- 
ness system—its recurring booms 
and depressions. 

Another way of saying the same 
thing is that advertising budgets, fig- 
ured as a percentage of sales, have 
rocked the economic boat in both di- 
rections—up and down. 

That is a grave reflection on the 
management of advertising in the 
United States. If advertising is to 
make its proper contribution to eco- 
nomic stability, the time to pour the 
advertising on is obviously when sales 
begin to fall off—and vice versa. You 
might say—even more bluntly—that 


if advertising is to comply with the 


dictates of common sense, let alone 
the necessities of economic stability. 
that is the way it would be handled. 
have seen 


For vears economists 
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advertising budgets get chopped at 
the time they are most needed to sus- 
tain sales and keep the economy mov- 
ing along an even keel. In so doing 
they have naturally formed an un- 
complimentary opinion of the good 
sense of advertising men. For a good 
many years, as a practicing econom- 
ist, | shared that low opinion of the 
intellectual attainments of advertis- 
ing men. 

Then by getting acquainted with 
some advertising men, | made what 
seemed to me an important discovery. 
It was that the advertising men were 
quite as well aware as the economists 
of the economic foolishness of bas- 





Forecasts for Industry 


Mr. Keezer’s NIAA ad- 
dress, which is condensed 
here, preceded industry-by- 
industry forecasts by nine 
business paper, magazine 
and financial newspaper edi- 
tors participating in a panel. 
These forecasts are reported 
in the monthiy feature, 
“Trends,” beginning on 
Page 12. 











ing advertising budgets on a percent- 
age of sales. They knew perfectly 
well that to do its work properly ad- 
vertising ought to move against the 
general tide of sales resistance, not 
with it. 

What the advertising men 
generally afflicted by, | discovered, 
was not a shortage of economic wis- 
dom. They were mostly afflicted by 
senior company executives who in- 
sisted on gearing advertising to the 
volume of sales rather than using it 
to determine the volume of sales. 

So, if we are going to get ahead 
with making this economy work as 
well as it should, economists and ad- 


were 





Courtesy of Fortune 


By DEXTER M. KEEZER 


Director, Economics Dept. 
McGraw Hill Publi hing Co. 


vertising men ought to stop viewing 
each other as strange tom cats. They 
ought to get together to work on those 
business executives who still insist on 
gearing advertising directly to sales 
in a way almost ideally designed to 
promote economic instability. 

It would be a good idea at any 
time to convince the man who con- 
trols the advertising purse strings 
that it makes no sense to keep them 
tied to the volume of sales. 

So far as the immediate economic 
future is concerned I am, and | 
should say I remain, comfortably 
optimistic. Goods continue to move 
into the hands of consumers in large 
volume. With prices easing off manu- 
facturers have been living off their 
inventories rather than buying what’s 
necessary to keep this flow of goods 
to consumers going. 

But they can’t do that indefinitely. 
They will be forced, in fact are be- 
ing forced back into the market for 
industrial supplies. As they go back 
into the market for industrial sup- 
plies | am confident that the slide-off 
in business activity will be arrested, 
possibly reversed in the fall. 

Toward the turn of the year, how- 
ver, there is a tougher prospect ahead, 
as | see it. Then the last of the great 
backlogs of demand built up during 
the war will be pretty well eliminated. 
That is true of automobiles. It also 
appears to us to be true of housing. 
The desperate housing shortage is 
just about over. 

As these last great backlogs are 
wiped out, there obviously must be 
a return to intensive selling all along 
the line if anything like the economi 
pace the country has hit since V-J 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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In 1948, 990 industrial advertisers* used New York 
newspapers. Of these, 835 used The New York Times, 
and 705 —71% of all industrial advertisers using 

New York newspapers — used only The Times. 


Or to put it still another way, 84.4% of those who 

used The Times, used it exc/usively. There is ample 

and persuasive reason for this preference. Consider 

these points in scheduling your next advertising: 

More than half (58.8%) of the country’s industrial 
policymakers — specifying executives, board chairmen, presidents, 
vice presidents, general managers, purchasing agents, 
advertising and sales managers — live and work in an 
easy-to-reach 500-mile radius of New York. 

Most of The New York Times more-than-a-million Sunday 
circulation — over 900,000 copies —is concentrated 

in this easy-to-sell territory which includes 24 of 

the 32 U. S. counties whose individual manufactured 
production is $300,000,000 or more a year. 

Most of these executives prefer The New York Times. They 
depend upon it. They know it brings them more news than 
any other publication —the news they need about 
government, business, industry, finance, labor — and all 

of it accurately and impartially reported and interpreted. 
Hundreds of industrial advertisers use The New York Times 
constantly to sell products, materials, services, ideas — 

to build names, reputations, acceptance. Only successful 
experience with advertising in The Times could keep them 
using The Times year after year. 

Cost of using The New York Times is surprisingly low. 
Compare for yourself. Or, better, let one of our men 

tell you the whole story. Any time you say. 


New 22 43 y 
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How to Advertise to 


Business Men: 


Part 9 


THIS SERIES of articles will be pub- 
lished as a book. Yet each installment 
can stand alone as a complete message 
on some phase of advertising, offering 
a group of specialized, related tech- 
niques illustrated with notable ex- 
amples from current or recent cam- 
paigns. 

In this issue, the author offers tech- 
niques to get action from the prospect 
who wants your product but is hindered 
by opposition within his company, by 
the shortness of his memory or by his 
own inertia. 


Letters and symbols at the start of 
some paragraphs correspond to the out- 
line on Page 56 of the January issue. 
This article begins with Section 11A3 of 
the outline. 


FOUR WAYS TO MAKE COUPONS PULL: 1. An easy 
technique is that used by Ditto, Chicago, (above) which 
asks the reader to check off the product application in which 
he is most interested. 2. West Disinfecting Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., uses the simplest kind of booklet offer. 3. Ober- 
dorfer Foundries, Industrial Pump Div., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice-President & Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston and New York 


OMETIMES your prospect is 
afraid that others in his company 
might not approve of his use or se- 
lection of your product. 
This problem arises when: 
1. The investment involved in the 
purchase of your product is so 
great that it is wise to sell top man- 
agement men on your product or 
company so that when a recom- 
mendation goes upstairs, the brass 
will be favorable to it (or at least 
less inclined to block it). 
2. The fabricator whom you want 
to buy your product to use in his 
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product might not be confident of 

his market's acceptance of your 

product. 

a. Run separate advertising cam- 
paign to those other parties. 

Comment. This is the strategy be- 
hind much of the advertising in For- 
tune and other “executive-type” media. 
Special ads are needed because these 
readers, although they might not be 
expected to dig too deeply into the 
more technical aspects of specifica- 
tion, need an understanding of the 
economics involved and would in- 
quire into the nature of your company. 

Sometimes, though, it isn’t top 
executives whom you are afraid of. 
One interesting case is that of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., whose dictating in- 


gets almost spectacular by offering an Oberdorfer pump free. 
The idea is for the recipient to test it to his satisfaction, 
but he gets to keep it, regardless. 4. Telechron, Ashland, 
Mass., printed its two-page ad on an insert heavy enough 
to meet postal regulations, a business reply card on back, en- 
abling the reader to place his order from the magazine. 
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strument salesmen run up against re- 
sistance on the part of secretaries who 
don’t want to lose the personal con- 
tact with their bosses that they get 
with shorthand dictation and consider 
it a sacrifice of prestige when required 
“to run a machine.” The ad at right 
appears in a magazine read by busi- 
ness girls and aims to break down 
their resistance by showing why their 
Edison instrument helps them to be- 
come more valuable to their bosses 
and thus to advance faster and earn 
more. 

For another type of situation, there 
is International Nickel, advertising di- 
rectly to the ultimate user of products 
made (by somebody else) from nickel. 
Or: you can go so far as to underwrite 
the fabricator’s advertising (as the 
rayon manufacturers sometimes un- 
derwrite the advertising of their cus- 
tomers), in whole, in part or just by 
providing mats. 

b. Assure him that they do or 
would approve. 

Comment. This calls for reasoning, 
if there is no evidence yet that they 
do approve. Thus— 

1. A. basic-material or 
manufacturer would “reason-why” the 
fabricator into adopting the material 
or accessory. Among reasons Scovill 
gives designers for specifying Uni- 
flare tube fittings is the conveni- 
ence to the ultimate user in disassem- 
bling and reassembling the fitting 
without weakening the seal. 

2. A manufacturer selling through 
jobbers would “merchandise” his con- 
sumer advertising back to the jobbers 
to suggest a ready market. Osborn 
Brushes are advertised to “nearly half 
a million” brush prospects; the covers 
of the magazines are reproduced in 
the ad directed to distributors. Ken- 
nedy Valve reproduces, in its distribu- 
tor ad, the “consumer” ad itself. 


accessory 


The Basic Sales Idea 


Situation IIIB. The prospect's at- 
titude toward your product is subject 
to the peril of forgetfulness, the ad- 
vertising of your competitors, and 
other enticements for his money. 

a. Build your advertising around 
a memorable Basic Sales Idea. 

Comment. A Basic Sales Idea is a 
statement of some fact about the prod- 
uct which either makes it appear 
more desirable or makes what is de- 
sired more attainable . . . and which. 
repeated and repeated, becomes the 
exclusive property of that advertiser 
ind an exclusive reason for preferring 
to do business with that advertiser. 

It can be stated in terms of any of 
the following: 

A benefit (or even the loss in not 
having). 
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WHEN THE SITUATION demands breaking down of resistance (encountered by 

Edison Voicewriter in secretaries’ dislike of machines), then an appeal to the particu- 

lar reluctant purchaser is in order (left). U. S. Steel plays up its trademark, for re- 
memberability, which USS customers apply to their products. 


A product feature contributing to 
the benefit. 

The company— its suitability as a 
source of supply. 

The market's relation to product or 
company—use and acceptance. 

The benefit should be tangible, not 
an abstract quality—and one whose 
superior or more certain deliverance 
by the product is implied or expressed 
and provable. 

The product feature should be an 
exclusive one or at least one which 
competition is not promoting. 

The statement about the company 
should be factual, not a brag, and 
should be quickly translatable by the 
reader into a benefit. 

The statement about the market use 
and acceptance should be obviously 
susceptible to substantiation. 

Whatever the statement. it should 
be one that your competitors cannot 
make or would not copy, either be- 
cause it wouldn't be true or because 
you have made the statement first. 

These definitions rule out slogans, 
which are usually felicitous remarks 
catchily worded, and differentiate the 
Basic Sales Idea from the “advertis- 
ing theme” (which we will discuss 
later). 

The Basic Sales Idea is (a) like 
and (b) unlike a slogan in that it: 

(a) suggests superiority or benefit. 

but (b) makes a statement that can 

be proved. 

(a) becomes the private property 

of the one advertiser, but (b) it’s 

the fact which is exclusive, not the 
wording 


(a) should be dramatically ex- 
pressed, but (b) will sacrifice dra- 
ma for conviction. 

(a) is rememberable, but (b) is 

rememberable for its message rather 

than for its arrangement of words 
alone. 

The Basic Sales Idea is (c) like and 
(d) unlike an “advertising theme” in 
that it 

(c) underlies an entire campaign, 
but (d) expresses strategy rather than 
establishes a “story line” or technique. 

By these definitions: 

“I'd walk a mile for a Camel” is a 
slogan—tidiculous on the face of it, 
unprovable and valuable only insofar 
as the brand name is battered into 
the market’s consciousness. 

“It’s Fun to be Fooled—More Fun 
to Know” is an advertising theme, 
built around a trick to gain attention, 
could be used by any cigaret com- 
pany. 

“With Men Who Know Tobacco 
Best, It’s Luckies 2 to 1” is a true 
Basic Sales Idea. It’s a specific state- 
ment. It can be authenticated. It im- 
plies greater assurance that the prod- 
uct will deliver a desired benefit (a 
better smoke). It is dramatic. It is 
rememberable. 

Moving back to the business mar- 
ket, here are some other Basic Sales 
Ideas: 

Edison’s “Only the Fdiphone Man 
You ‘Ear-Tuned Jewel- 





Brings 
Action.” ” 
Yale & Towne’s “The Locks Re- 
commended by the World’s Leading 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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F. W. Bruckerl, President, Fabweld Corporation, Philadelphia (left) and Richard 


T. Roney, Eastern Sales Manager, Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


Siuygoose MR. BRUCKERL HAD sav M0 


ON NOVEMBER 23, 1945... 


Three years and eight months ago, on Nov. 23,' 1945, Richard T. Roney, 
Eastern Sales Manager of the CONOVER-MAsT PURCHASING DIRECTORY, 
called on F. W. Bruckerl, President of the Fabweld Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers and designers of hoppers, machine bases, trailers, 
floor trucks, pallets, skid boxes, and other materials handling equipment. 

Mr. Roney urged Mr. Bruckerl to advertise in the CONOVER-MAST 


PURCHASING DIRECTORY. 


sR “x . _— ” to ROSES ae 
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HOWELL HOPPER 


Convincing Management about Advertising 


Eight sales and advertising executives tell their own 


techniques for proving that advertising pays 


and for getting bigger budgets out of management 


quart a THE RESULTS of ad- 

vertising can be time-consuming, 
difficult and expensive, but it doesn't 
always have to be. 

Because 

l. Even a 
often is more than management can 
offer to prove that advertising is not 


fragment of evidence 


paying off, 

2. Much of the fact-finding already 
has been done for you. 

These ideas were expressed by eight 
advertising and sales executives in a 
panel discussion at the annual con- 
ference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

Louis J. Ott, former advertising 
manager and now sales manager of 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, O., said 
that when the advertising department 
encountered management opposition 
to a change in the company’s general 


PATTISON 


OTT 





advertising theme, a survey was con- 
ducted to find out what kind of in- 
formation customers most wanted in 
the company’s ads. Some 57% pre- 
ferred evidence of good product per- 
formance and many of the remainder 
wanted evidence of economy or cost 
cutting. The survey, Mr. Ott said, of- 
fered better factual support for 
changing the ad theme than manage- 
ment or engineers could offer for 
keeping the status quo. 


Educate Management 


“The problem is not to ‘sell’ adver- 
tising to management—it is to educate 
management about advertising,” he 
said. “ ‘Selling’ puts management on 
the defensive. Management wants to 
buy. But it wants reasons backed with 
facts first.” 

E. Seott Pattison, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York arid Cleveland agency, 
said that the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s readership study of Au- 
tomotive Industries “stands head and 
shoulders” above most other reader- 
ship studies but that many advertis- 
ing executives have failed to use the 
results to full advantage. 

Terming the study a “bazooka for 
unbelievers.” he advertising 
managers to put it to work by: 

|. Using the results as a basis for a 
“memo to management.” 


urged 
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2. Presenting the highlights at the 
next company sales meeting. 

3. Making the results a topic of 
conversation at informal luncheons 
with “unbelievers.” 

He credited the study with de- 
molishing some advertisers pet ideas, 
including the one that long copy isn’t 
read. In the study, ads with the high- 
est readership were about equally 
divided between short and long copy. 

Owner-benefit headlines dealing in 
generalities (such “as cut costs, in- 
crease production, save man hours” ) 
were no more effective in the test than 
straight “product label” headlines 
with no selling appeal. Only 14% of 
the ads with generalized owner-benefit 
headlines achieved high readership 
a percentage below the aver- 
age for all full-page ads. 

Other speakers used case histories 
to show various techniques in demon- 
strating to management the sales ef- 
fectiveness of industrial advertising. 

George J. Callos, vice-president. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 
ates, Milwaukee agency, described 
a technique that Irene Carlson, adver- 
tising manager, Standard Conveyor 
Co., North St. Paul, Minn., has used 
to measure results of specific ads and 
to keep salesmen busy following up 
good inquiries. 


Conf 


“All ads for Standard are designed 
to do one thing to produce profit 
able inquiries from men of responsi 
bility who represent real sales po 
tential.” he said. 

“All ads are keved or coded so th 
when an inquiry is received the pul 
lication to credit is immediate! 
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How many plants 








is your advertising reaching? 








Plants (or units) are the basic yardsticks by which industrial 
markets are measured. Plants generate the demand for 
industrial products, and the amount they consume is directly 
related to their size and activity. So the logical starting place 
for any selling job is to find the plants and evaluate them. 


And this is also the logical starting place in evaluating the 
worth of industrial media. The unit or plant coverage of a 
publication is indispensable in determining its true value. 
It is not enough to know that publication “A” has 20,000, 
30,000 or 100,000 circulation . . 
in the number of copies which they distribute within a single 


. for publications differ greatly 


plant. A high total circulation may still leave a fairly thin 
plant or unit coverage. You must also know how many plants 
the cireulation covers—what type they are—how large they 
are—and the per cent of the industry’s buying power 
they represent. 





But purchases are made by men, not plants... so, there’s 
more to the selling job than just locating the plants. The 
operation of a plant generates a demand for a product—but 
it is the men within that plant who have to be sold on your 
product. You don’t have to sell all the men in any plant. 
If you can sell the right men, either through your sales force 
or your advertising, or a combination of both—you'll be 
rewarded with orders. 


hat’s where the second part of a good industrial publishing 
job comes in. Seeking out those right men (they are the ones 
with buying influence) is a difficult and often an expensive 
job. It is done in two ways. First, a continuing research 
rogram can establish the titles and functions of these key 
men in the industry, and steer the distribution of a publication 
n the right direction. Second, a sound editorial job provides 
important information for men who perform those functions. 
"hat builds readership—and at the same time builds accept- 


ince for your advertising message. 
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Your own sales force—whether it is large or small—can't 
begin to search out all the men who affect industrial purchases. 
A good business paper can do that job for you—and can be 
on the spot when buying decisions are made. 


It probably takes less copies to do this complete job than you 
would expect. A few key men—dependent on a leading 
publication—represent more value to you as an advertiser 
than a mass of individual subscriptions with casual down- 
the-line readership. 


Every good industrial publication is read by a number of 
men in addition to the original person who receives it. 
Innumerable surveys have established the effectiveness of this 
“pass along” readership. Because of this, a professional 
journal like MACHINE DESIGN can blanket the desiga 
function in the 9000 plants which build appliances, machines, 
equipment and mechanisms. Although there are in these 
plants more than 60,000 men w ho function as design engineers, 


MACHINE DESIGN’S 16,000 copies do the job thoroughly. 
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Whether you're publishing an industrial magazine or directing 
a sales force, you start off by “looking for smoke stacks” —the 
plants which make up your market. Once you have found 
them, you've got to get inside to talk to the men who decide 
what products the plants will use. If you would like more 
information on how well any Penton Publication does both of 
these jobs, your request will receive immediate attention. 


m PENTON 


ee , 
Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








Publishers of 
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known. If there is no code on the in- 
quiries and there is no other way 
available of determining the originat- 
ing source—form letters are sent to 
the inquirer to find out if he remem- 
bers where he heard of the product or 
how he secured the name of the com- 
pany. 

“When inquiries are received they 
are tabulated by the advertising de- 
partment and screened by the sales 
department. They are then classified 
and distributed territorially for sales 
follow-up. { sing this means, a Stand- 
ard salesman is able to devote a ma- 
jor part of his time to making specific 
proposals for various conveyor equip- 
ment and to closing sales. This mini- 
mizes cold sales calls.” 

The technique has contributed over 
the past seven years to an 850% in- 
crease in sales directly traceable to 
advertising while sales not directly 
traceable to advertising showed little 
change, Mr. Callos said. The company 
is now getting $13.20 in sales for each 
dollar of advertising expenditure and 
at one time hit a peak of $18.90. 

William F. Weimer, advertising 
manager, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., emphasized 
that consumer advertising has a few 
tricks that industrial advertisers can 
use. He cited a contest by Pittsburgh 
Equitable for the best description of 
the benefits of 100° water metering 
in a city (IM, May, p. 42). Business 
paper ads promoting the contest in- 
cluded entry blanks providing space 
for the entrant’s business title and 
company. 

“We were amazed at the big-wigs 
who entered the contest.” he said. 


The contest. which cost $8.225 in- 


cluding $2,000 in prizes, provided 
3,900 responses in a limited field, a 
good measure of various business pa- 
pers’ readership and one good feature 
in each issue of the company publica- 
tion for 18 months. 

Robert A. Joyce, advertising man- 
ager, Automatic Sprinkler Corp., 
Youngstown, O., discussed the merits 
of a plan in which the advertising 
manager undertakes a thorough ana- 
lysis of his company’s sales, develop- 
ing a graph of the sales curve in poor, 
normal and good times over the past 
10 years and making a geographical 
breakdown of business. In reward, the 
study: 

|. Establishes a basis of identifying 
markets in order of relative impor- 
tance. 

2. Aids in determining the proper 
location for jobbers, 
dealers and company 


geographical 
distributors, 
sales offices. 

3. Reveals the sales department's 
capacity for covering the field. 

1. Points out the organization’s 
weaknesses (and strengths) and where 
they are located. 

>. Develops statistics of value to 
other departments (which, among 
other things, strengthens the prestige 
of the advertising department). 

Schuyler Hopper, Schuyler Hopper 
Co., New York agency, told how the 
Waterville Div., Scoville Mfg.. Co.. 
Waterbury, Conn., designed its ad- 
vertising to educate its customers’ 
top management in the merits of the 
little-known applications of a Water- 
ville product. 

The ads aimed at reaching certain 
executives and design engineers whom 





salesmen were frequently barred from 
seeing because of protocol involving 
purchasing agents. The agency staff 
conferred with district sales managers 
to plan strategy and create the best 
sales messages for attracting the men 
behind the purchasing agent. i 

The ads, including coupon offers 
of data folders, have brought in- 
quiries, a “satisfactory” conversion 
of inquiries into sales, and frequent 
word from salesmen that they are 
achieving access to more individuals 
behind the purchasing agent—includ- 
ing customer-company executives not 
previously known to have an influence 
on purchases. 

“Management,” Mr. Hopper ob- 
served, “will not buy advertising in 
the abstract any more than a factory 
worker will buy free enterprise in the 
abstract.” 

E. C. Howell. merchandising man- 
ager, Carboloy Co., Detroit, urged ad- 
vertising managers to keep manage- 
ment informed of campaign objectives 
and strategy in advance in order to in- 
tensify management s interest through 
active participation. He cited an in- 
tegrated merchandising program built 
around a basic sales idea that was first 
presented to top management of buy- 
er companies. 

Charles Schmidt, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, U. S. Steel Corp., said 
that the company’s sound slide films 
on the effectiveness of business pa- 
per advertising has been shown to 23 
management and sales groups of USS 
and subsidiaries with considerable 
success in gaining advertising sup- 
port. USS. he said, will evaluate other 
media in subsequent films. 


MAYOR BERNARD J. DOWD of Buffalo honored NIAA’s 27th annual conference by proclama- 
tion of Industrial Advertising Week. Conference committee chairmen of the Buffalo chapter are 
(left to right, standing) Gordon Campbell, publishers’ representative; John E. Owens, Buffalo Busi- 
o ness; John V. Cockin, American Optical Co.; Fred B. Stubinger, Buffalo Forge Co.; Merle Wilcox, 


R. C. Neal Co.; Norman F. Hadley, Hadley Displays; Sam Crowell, 


Holling Press; Kenneth G. 


Niblack, Melvin F. Hall Advertising Agency, and Herbert S. Spencer, Durez Plastics & Chemicals. 





Proclaim 
Industrial 


Advertising 
Week in 


Buffalo 


Seated with Mayor Dowd is Beulah C. Hartman, president, Buffalo League of Advertising Women. 
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Business Paper Advertising 


... How to Make It Pay Off 


AVE YOU EVER given a busi- 
ness paper campaign “the 
works”? 

That means treating it like general 
consumer advertising. It means the 
use of all the techniques applied there 

and on a full scale. It means in- 
sisting that your agency assign its top 
men to the job. It means carrying 
on this pace for at least three years. 

The results? You can expect them 
to more than justify the expenditure. 
You'd realize fairly soon that for the 
first time you were actually using the 
medium. You'd get a taste of the real 
power of business paper advertising 
and you'd never again handle it any 
other way. 

Suppose all the advertisers in your 
line did the same thing. Would your 
results still be worth while? Of course. 
they would. Business thrives on ac- 
tive competition. But don’t worry 
about your rivals. By the time they 
catch on, you'll be away out in the 
lead. 

You see, these rivals will be terri- 
bly handicapped by a fixed idea. Like 
most advertisers, they think the cost 
of business paper space indicates the 
amount of money and effort to put 
into copy. They've never given busi- 
ness papers the “full treatment.” 
They've never put their whole first 
team on the field. They'll continue 
in the same old way until your suc- 
cess stings them into action. Then 
they'll step up their efforts. But it may 
be years before it dawns on them that 
they need to make a complete change 
In viewpoint. 

So your opportuniity is all the 
greater while others in your field keep 
on doing as they are today. Like you. 
they advertise to the public as well 
as to trade, industry and the profes- 


From an address at the 1949 meeting of the 
Association of Notional Advertisers 
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By SYDNEY H. GIELLERUP 
Partner 
Marschalk & Pratt Co. 


New Y ork N. fl 


sions. Like yours, their agencies do 
a complete job. And it’s what happens 
at the agency that is the key to this 
situation. 

Your competitor ties himself up at 
the very inception of the campaign. 
He looks at the schedule. Twelve 
pages in the Plumbers’ Circular, the 
Progressive Plumber and the Heating, 
Sanitation & Air Conditioning 
Gazette. Cost: $10,860. Then comes 
the question of what to allow for prep- 
aration expense. He immediately 
thinks of a percentage, a percentage 
of the space cost. It’s apparent that 
it will have to be high; the 10 or 15% 
allowed for general advertising ob- 
viously won't be enough. “How about 





20% ?” he asks the agency man. 

Now the agency man has been 
through this before. He knows ex- 
actly how much importance your com- 
petitor attaches to the plumber series. 
He has suggested during past years 
the possibility that more intensive 
treatment might be desirable, but your 
competitor hasn’t been very respon- 
sive to the idea. The agency man has 
learned that if he does a good job on 
the public his client is not too critical 
of what is turned out for other groups. 

Then there’s the financial factor. 
His experience has shown that each 
advertisement he prepares will run— 
what with repeat insertions—in about 
five pages of business paper space. 
That’s roughly $1,500 worth and pro- 
vides commissions amounting to all 
of $275. About two-thirds of that will 
be absorbed by the time of the con- 
tact man and copywriter, leaving less 
than a hundred for everything else— 
media selection, research, traffic, cor- 
respondence, general office overhead, 
taxes and profit. 


We Can’t Make Money 


If you could listen into the agency 
man’s thoughts you’d hear something 
like this: “We can’t possibly make 
money on this campaign. We'll prob- 
ably lose money. What we lose will 
have to come from the general ad- 
vertising and that’s too bad. We need 
to apply every possible dollar toward 
making that an outstanding job.” So, 
finally answering your competitor's 
query on preparation cost, he says, 
“Don’t forget that prices have gone 
up. Better make it 30%.” 

Your competitor agrees. And that 
takes care of him. He'll be one that 
won't be sharing in any success of 
yours. The men the agency will as- 
sign to work on his ads will be good 
men—as good as it can afford. Not 
its best men, certainly; they'll be men 
who hope some day to graduate into 
something better. Whatever enthusi- 
asm they bring to the assignment must 
survive the annoyance imposed by the 
limited preparation budget. When you 
make each ad in two sizes for $450 
there’s a good deal in the way of art- 
work, engravings and typography 
that you just can’t afford. So it won't 
be the kind of ad that the writer or 
the art director thinks he must take 
home to show his wife. 

And, during the process of prepar- 
ing the ads, your competitor sets up 
another barrier between himself and 
any chance of getting the kind of cam- 
paign you'll get. He realizes that his 
agency doesn't have the resources to 
send its creative men out in the fielé 
to talk to plumbers and learn their 
reactions and their problems. So h« 
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m Yes, we are a big advertising agency—biggest 
in our field. And of course we have all the facilities 


which such leadership implies. 
Icy 


ne But if you are selling durable goods or capital 
ike services to home, farm or industry, we have some- 
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‘ill thing even more important to offer. 

. That something is a specialized technique which 
“eC . . . . 
rd maintains a healthy respect for the facts, but ignites 
50, those facts with the flame of genuine creativeness. 
rs 

ys, This ability to work within limitations— 
me and yet to transcend them—has won us 
™ a distinguished clientele. 
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enlists the help of sales department 
executives and they tell the agency 
what will appeal to a plumber and 
what won't. Thus your competitor 
waters down one of the chief assets 
his agency offers him—its outside 
viewpoint. And where an advertiser 
sells direct, that’s where he needs the 
outside viewpoint most. So, you see, 
your unfortunate rival has sold busi- 
ness paper advertising much too short. 
Its real power and importance have 
not yet dawned on him. 

Do you know, for example, that 
business papers are the leading na- 
tional medium? They are used by 
10,000 advertisers, more than use 
any other. Do you know that these 
advertisers publish more messages 
than the advertisers in any other 
medium? ‘Something like 1,000,000 
pages a year. What individual mag- 
azine publishes the most pages of 
advertising annually? Is it Life? Is 
it The Saturday Evening Post? \s it 
Time? No, sir; they don’t even come 
close. It’s /ron Age. 

And 14 other business papers car- 
ry more advertising than any general 
consumer magazine. It’s a $200,000.- 
000 medium! Bigger than women’s 
magazines, bigger than farm papers, 
bigger than all outdoor. Practically 
everything advertised for the home 
and personal use is advertised for 
business use, and in addition a host 
of materials, machines and items of 
equipment and maintenance. The 
sales potential of the market reached 
by business papers is gigantic. , 

Your competitor, poor fellow, is 
oblivious to all this, but not you. 
You're taking advantage of it. You're 
saying to your agency, “This plumber 
series 1s just as important to me as 
the campaigns in the mass circulation 
media. Plan a thorough, coast-to- 
coast survey of plumbers. Find out 
how, when, what, where and why they 
buy products like ours. Turn the re- 
sults over to your plan board and your 
best writers. Count on using whatever 
art work is needed to accomplish the 
established objective. Employ copy re- 
search to determine the kind of lay- 
outs which appeal most, the type of 
text which will be best read and most 
likely to be understood and believed. 
Then compare our standing with 
plumbers now with what it becomes 
after the year’s advertising. / knou 
you cant do this on $1500 commis- 
sion so get up an estimate of hou 
much more you'll need and if it’s not 
beyond all reason I'll give it to you. 

After you have dashed cold water 
in the face of your contact man to 
bring him out of his faint, you tell 
him that in addition the copywriter 
or writers must spend at least a week 
in the field meeting plumbers and 
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COOL and pleasant to look at in July, 
this ad for Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Chemical Div., also helped build 
a reputation for Columbia as a leader 
in the heavy chemical field last year 
when production lagged behind de- 
mand. Ad tells how a Columbia Caus- 
tic Soda tank car traveled through 
snow storms for 21 days. Despite sub- 
zero weather, temperature of Columbia 
caustic liquor in efficiently insulated 
car did not solidify, was unloaded easi- 
ly. Distributor demand for ad necessi- 
tated 1,000 extra reprints. 

learning to talk their language. Also, 
if the agency thought that four colors 
would do a better job than black and 
white. you'd authorize it. Extrava- 
gance? Not when you consider that 
getting 100 additional good plumbing 
contractors to stock and push your 
line would easily be worth your extra 
expenditure. 

Maybe you're not 
plumbers. Maybe the people you're 
after are architects or builders. If the 
“full treatment” takes with just one 
of them, the result may be the use of 
your products in a thousand buildings. 
Mavbe you're after the makers of 
farm machinery. or heavy chemicals. 
Maybe vou need to convince doctors. 
or nurses, or hospital superintendents. 
Whatever the group, the chances are 
that the sales potential is there 
enough to warrant a far greater ad- 
vertising effort than you're exerting. 

When you give your agency the 

in the way I have just 
you take care of two es- 


interested in 


green light 
described 

pecially acute problems in doing a 
good business paper job. One is in 
research and the other is in copy. It 
is somewhat easier. | have found. to 
obtain reliable information from and 
about the woman in the house and 
the man in the street than men in busi- 


ness. Even the elementary question 
of “Who really determines what is 
bought” is often difficult to answer. 
And I’ve known of factory people who 
grew as reticent as their European 
counterparts when asked how they 
used the product of one of our clients. 
Business paper advertising calls for 
the highest research skill. 

In copy, also, exceptional skill is 
called for. When the copywriter talks 
to the general public he is in the na- 
ture of an expert on the subject com- 
pared to his readers. He has learned 
much more about the soap, or the re- 
frigerator, or the smoking tobacco 
than the average user will ever know 
But when the copyw riter talks to busi- 
ness paper readers the situation is 
usually reversed. They, as a rule, 
know more about the subject than he 
will ever know. That's why the busi- 
ness paper writer should have plenty 
of indoctrination in the field. 

And yet, familiarity with the field 
is no more important than copy skill. 
You may say perhaps that the only 
man who will read your ad is the man 
who is ready to buy and that when 
he has reached that decision he'll read 
practically anything about the product 
that makes sense: the plainer and 
more straight-forward your approach 
the better. 

There’s a lot of truth in that, to be 
sure. But, there is also plenty of evi- 
dence to show that readers make up 
their minds over long periods, that 
they are thinking of buying long be- 
fore they are ready to buy. There is 
the reader who is not in a buying po- 
sition today but who will be promoted 
to one next month. There are the 
readers whose opinions have a con- 
tributory influence on the purchase. 
Furthermore, in every business oper- 
ation the money in the budget can be 
spent along several lines. Whether to 
improve the product, or the packag- 
ing, or the factory building may be a 
toss-up in the mind of the man who 
will place the order. In all of these 
situations copywriting skill can easily 
be the deciding factor. True, there is 
not quite the need for cajolery and 
trick devices to attract the attention of 
the man in business. But he can’t pos- 
sibly take the time to read every ad. 
You need skill to make him feel that 
yours is the one he shouldn’t pass by. 

Are you going to be smart enough 
to give that skill a try? Take a look 
at your trade, industrial and profes- 
sional markets. What would it be 
worth to you to double your sales’ 
Or even boost them 10%? Think 
about the opportunity and forget 
about the low cost of space. This is a 
big game. If you want to reach you 
goal. put your whole first team on the 
field. 
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AT LEFT: HOW READERSHIP scores showed the best-read elements of in- 
dustrial ads. 1. Of two ads by the same advertiser for the same product, one ad 
featured a “new product” approach, the other an undramatized illustration. Starch 
test showed that the “new product” ad was read by 200% more readers who could 
associate ad with advertiser’s name. 2. Of two ads for the same Allis-Chalmers 
products, the one that told in headline how benéfits “pay off” rated 157% higher in 
seen-associated classification. 3. An ad that tells customer probls:ns and how the 
product provided a solution rated 211% more readers who read at least half the 
copy than ad with straight product description. 4. Layout and copy make the dif- 
ference. Three competing ads of same size and color for the same type of product 
ranged in read-most ratings (read half the copy) from 12% for Baker Industrial 
Truck Div., to 16% for Barrett-Cravens Co. and 23% for Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co.’s Skylift. On this one, it was left up to the advertiser to figure what spe- 
cific copy and layout elements made the difference. 


Using Starch for Industrial Advertising 


You get the most out of readership ratings when you interpret them in the light 


of your advertising objectives. Here is how one readership service does it. 


By DR. HOWARD D. HADLEY 
Daniel Starch & Staff 
New York 


Obviously, a major aid in solving 
the problem is industrial advertising— 
which reaches the purchaser or the 
purchase adviser at his convenience 
without consuming much of his time. 

The general functions of the indus- 
trial ad is to keep the readers re- 
minded of your product and its ad- 
vantages. The unique and important 
feature of the industrial ad is that its 
readers are not often immediate pros- 





This is the second of two 
articles on how to use Starch 
reports. The first, by Richard L. 
Edsall, vice-president in charge 
of research, James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Co., Boston, appeared in 
the May issue. 


pects, but represent a great potential 
as possible salesmen for your product. 
Thus, ads are also directed to those 
whose interest may become active in 
three months, or even three years, 
from the date of publication. 

This means that it is essential that 
you as an industrial advertiser have 
a continuous advertising campaign 
that is noticed or read by a large per- 

(Continued on Page 137) 

















OU as an industrial supplier have 

at least one difficult selling prob- 

lem that you have to solve in order to 

close sales quickly and with a mini- 
mum of expense. 

The problem, which seldom con- 
fronts the manufacturer of consumer 
products, is this: You seldom sell to 
one person. When you sell your prod- 
uct or service, the decision to buy is 
made, or at least influenced by, a 
group of persons within a company— 
a group with diverse interests, atti- 
tudes and technical knowledge rela- 
tive to your product. This group may 
ange from the purchasing agent or 
even the president to a man in the 
shop. 

Your special problem is how to gear 
our selling appeal so that it is ef- 
lective with all members of such a 
\aried group, and how to reach a final 
buying decision without excessive and 
unprofitable consumption of the sell- 
er’s and the buyer’s time. 
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THE APPEAL OF DIAGRAMS to the industrial buyer is demonstrated by these 

two ads for Cities Service Oil Co., New York. Ad at left with a fairly strong copy 

and headline appeal achieved ratings of only 10% for seen-associated classification 
and 6% for read-most, while ad with diagrams earned ratings of 27 and 14%. 
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Industry's Relations with EMPLOYES * STOCKHOLDERS * DISTRIBUTORS * SUPPLIERS + NEIGHBORS 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


Free Enterprise 
Really Isn’t Sold Yet 





PROFICIENT AT HOME, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., did a thorough 
job of community communications when the company opened its new Diesel en- 
gine plant. The story was told by exhibits like this one which simultaneously 
promoted “News & Views,” company’s employe publication, and how it covers 
Caterpillar people, products, problems. Included are pictures of “News & Views” 
reporters for new plant. Free copies of publication backed up exhibit. 


fi HERE is a persistent misconcep- 
tion in the minds of many man- 
agements that industrial relations is 
a gadget you turn on and off, like a 
water faucet. Harmony, according to 
some, is a wonderful thing so long as 
it benefits the front office: when 
management doesn't need it, you can 
forget the whole silly business. Six 
months ago the bond of comradeship 
between employer and employe (ac- 
cording to management) was one of 
those things almost too sacred to be 
entrusted to words. Everybody was a 
member of the production team, and 
the lush pastures of prosperity 
beckoned to us all. Now, to too many, 
the working man is a bum who either 
toes the mark or gets thrown out on 
his ear. 

Six months ago one of the more 
militant members of the labor press 
was pointing out to its rank-and-file 
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readership that, as soon as the pro- 
duction peak was achieved, the labor- 
er would get the kiss-off. Today the 
same paper is reminding its readers, 
who were inclined to believe it in the 
first place, how right it was. 


The Efficiency Curve Rises 


There is no doubt that there has 
been some fancy soldiering on the job 
over the past many years. Manage- 
ment has stewed over the insistence 
of many employes upon a full day’s 
pay for a half day’s work, or less. It 
must be noted that absenteeism, one 
of management's major irritants for 
some time, has declined steadily for 
several months and that in some 
plants it isn’t even a problem any 
longer. It is abundantly clear in many 
plants that the efficiency curve is ris- 
ing, even though the production and 





Employe Communications - Public Relations 


Sa dine 


sales curves stay down. The situation 
today is not without its blessings. 
But anybody who is a student of 
all these things recognizes that man- 
agement let the industrial relations 
ball get away from it a long time ago, 
for just such practices as it is pulling 
now. Granted the going is tough, but 
the privilege of starvation is not ‘ex- 
tended, nor will it be, to the boys in 
the front office. You find the fears 
and the moral shrinkage, and the de- 
clining enthusiasm for the American 
way of life, among many who have 
worked hard for its preservation. Not 
every guy at every lathe has soldiered 
on the job. The 25- and 35- and 50- 
year service records in companies 
from coast to coast testify to the 
loyalty and devotion of a lot of peo- 
ple. They ought not be forgotten now. 


So What's To Be Done? 


If anybody is going to understand 
this American system of ours, he 
must be as well informed in lean 
times as he is in good times. Happily 
for the preservation of the system, a 
great many managements are han- 
dling these delicate industrial de- 
velopments today with more candor 
than employes ever knew before. They 
have the intelligence and the compas- 
sion to know that many employes 
have remained dutifully at their 
chores and are entitled to know the 
score, inning by inning. 

While it is perfectly true that the 
employer-employe communications 
programs in some organizations have 
had the plug pulled, with all that has 
been good going down the drain, 
the great majority of industrial man- 
agements are keeping the line of com- 
munication open. They are talking 
more frankly, honestly and feelingly 
to employes than ever before. Why? 
Because they love employes more 
than they ever did before? Probably 
not. They are more frank because 
they believe that, sooner or later, this 
recession or leveling off will termi- 
nate and that the competition for 
good, loyal and energetic employes 
will be as great as the competition 
for sales is today. Management has 
spent a lot of time and money telling 
employes that it must provide for the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Name a Ship Operator 
—any Major Ship Operator 





Agwilines, Inc. 

Alcoa Steagiship Company, Inc. 
American £xport Lines, Inc. 
“Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
Americgn Mail Line, Ltd. 
Amerigan President Lines, Ltd. 











Amefican South African Line, Inc. 
ThefAtlantic Refining Company 
Black Diamond Steamship Corp. 
. H. Bull & Company, Inc. 
anadian National S. S. Co., Ltd. 
Cities Service Oil Company 


Grace Line 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


isbrandtsen Company, Inc. 

The Isthmian Steamship Lines 

Lake Tankers Corporation 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Company, Inc. 
Matson Lines 

Mississippi Shipping Company, Inc. 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
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Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, Inc. 


Gypsum Transportation Company, Inc. 


National Bulk Carriers, Inc. 
Ore Steamship Corporation 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
Panama Railroad Company 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
Seas Shipping Company, Inc. 
Seatrain Lines, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
States Marine Corporation 

Sun Oil Company . 
Tankers Company Incorporated 
- The Texas Company 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Union Oil Company of California 
The Union Sulphur Company, Inc. 
United Fruit Company 
U. S. Army Transport Service 
United States Lines Company 
Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Plus Many Other Companies 











- - - and you'll find Marine Engineering on the job— 


being read, studied and constantly referred to by key 


chant tonnage of the country. 


FIRST * IN TOTAL PAID AUDITED CIRCULATION «+ 


IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Marine Engineering 


and Shibping Keview 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif Washington 4, D. C. 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE «+ 


2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


personnel in companies operating 93.5% of the mer- 























Vursteller to Dolan 


The election of Bernard H. Dolan, merchandis- 
ing manager of Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York, 
as president of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association at the annual conference in Buffalo last 
month, emphasizes the good fortune which has been 
experienced by the association in the choice of its 
chief executives over the years. 


Bernie succeeds William A. Marsteller, Edward 
Valves, Inc., East Chicago, Ind., who has done a 
remarkable job for NIAA during the past two years. 
Mr. Marsteller supplied clear thinking on policy, a 
dynamic approach to execution of programs, and 
leadership which stimulated everybody in the or- 
ganization to do a better job. The testimonials of ap- 
preciation which he received at Buffalo were not 
only deserved, but fully expressed the sentiments of 
the entire membership. 


The new president has already won his spurs in 
NIAA service, and is sure to carry forward success- 
fully the traditions of leadership in association work. 
That it has been able to command the services of 
leaders like Marsteller and Dolan, who give gener- 
ously of their time and thought to promoting prog- 
ress in the industrial advertising and markting field, 
is an indication of the importance of the work to 
be done, and the enthusiasm which the leaders of the 
a continuously bring to their important 
task. 


On to Los Angeles! 


In picking Los Angeles, which modestly says that 
it is now the third largest city in the United States, 
with Philadelphia entering a mild demurrer, as the 
scene of the 1950 conference of the NIAA, the as- 
sociation for the first time is planning a national 
meeting on the West Coast. It is significant of the 
rise of industry and of industrial marketing activi- 
ties in that fast growing area that Los Angeles was 
chosen for the twenty-eighth annual conference. 

Industrial advertisers now have chapters in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., and Van- 
couver, B. C.. with the Denver chapter in hailing 
distance. Three of these—Portland, Vancouver and 
Denver—have been organized within the past year. 
All of them will no doubt contribute importantly, in 
attendance and ideas, to making the Los Angeles 
conference one of the most successful which has been 
held since the NIAA was organized in Milwaukee in 
1922. 

While it is possible that attendance from the East 
and the Middle West will not be as great as at the 
record-breaking Buffalo gathering, we believe hold- 
ing the conference in Los Angeles will serve a most 
useful purpose. The rapid development of industry 
in that area and throughout the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory has created many problems of distribution, 
marketing and advertising for hosts of new manu- 
facturers, and the conference will undoubtedly prove 


Editorially Speaking 





a great stimulation to improved effort in all sections 
of the field. 

The NIAA has an opportunity to render great 
service to the American economy by its delibera- 
tions in Los Angeles next year. 


Cash in on Those Inquiries 


One of the most interesting conversations we had 
at Buffalo was with a young and enthusiastic ad- 
vertising manager serving a manufacturer with a 
limited advertising appropriation and a current 
need for additional sales volume. By a carefully 
worked out advertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram, he has developed nearly 200 live inquiries 
since the first of this year. Yet his records show 
that only about a sixth of them have been followed 
up by the sales department. 

This is one of the things which bring frustration 
to conscientious and painstaking advertising men 
who are anxious that their work be reflected in sales 
results. Yet he is not in a position to insist that every 
inquiry be followed up by the sales department. But 
sales managers who appreciate the value of new 
business—and the NIAA study of industrial buying 
practice should increase that appreciation—will see 
that they are given proper attention. 

Not every inquiry is properly qualified, and some 
salesmen lose interest in leads provided by the ad- 
vertising department if they fail to represent real 
buying interest. But good advertising produces worth 
while inquiries, and sales departments should see to 
it, by carefully organized follow-through, that the 
expensive products of intelligent sales promotion are 
cashed in on. Not to do so, especially now, is bad 
management in all that the term implies. 


Customers Are People 


The sales manager of a big steel company, whose 
production rate, like that of the rest of the industry, 
is now down from its postwar peaks, related an in- 
teresting story the other day of a telephone call 
which he received from a manufacturer of metal 
products who ordered 25 tons of bars for immediate 
delivery. 

“I thought you would like to know,” he said, “that 
we are giving you this business because, when steel 
was scarce and we were having difficulty getting 
material, yours was the only company we called on 
which treated us with courtesy and explained the 
conditions which made it impossible to take care of 
us at that time. Most of the others wouldn’t even 
talk to us. You are the sort of people we want to do 
business with. 

This executive related the incident at a sales meet- 
ing held shortly thereafter. Customers, he suggested, 
are people, and the small amount of courtesy needed 
to make friends of all those the sales department 
comes in contact with can easily pay a big dividend 
later. It’s the little human qualities as much as the 
big services which make and hold friends and cus- 
tomers, he said. 
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-@ Sales Promotion Ideas 


F COMMENT ON CATALOGS @ BOOKLETS e@ DIRECT MAIL @ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES @ SLIDE FILMS e@ SALES HELPS 


Miller Trailer Exhibit 


Sells to Engineers 


ILLER Motor Co., Chicago, has 

sent a new, traveling trailer ex- 
hibit, named the “College of Cylinder 
Knowledge,” on a nationwide tour of 
industrial plants to demonstrate and 
sell the company’s air and hydraulic 
cylinders. 

The major purpose of the exhibit 
is to do a thorough job of penetration 
selling among the wide range of com- 
pany executives, engineers, designers, 
plant managers and others who in- 
fluence product specifying and pur- 
chasing. Various parts of the exhibit 
are also designed to educate prospects 
and customers in the proper care and 
handling of cylinders for maximum 
efficiency and wear. 

Trailer exhibits such as this show 
promise of growing importance as a 
sales help for industrial suppliers. 
Another company that has put one on 
the road is Illinois Tool Works, Shake- 
proof Div., Chicago, which is demon- 
strating Shakeproof fastening devices 
and techniques in a “Traveling Lab- 
oratory” (IM, January, 1949). 

The Miller trailer is driven by sales- 
men from town to town in their re- 
spective territories. Appointments are 


made in advance for showing to groups 
in the plants of prospective customers. 
The trailer, which is now touring 
California, already has visited New 
England and will later go through the 
Midwest. 

The 33-foot trailer contains built-in, 
gasoline-driven generators to supply 
electric power for lights, air compres- 
sor, mobile telephone unit and op- 
eration of exhibits when no outside 
electric power source is available. 

Among the exhibits are several 
demonstrations of the leakproof quali- 
fications of Miller cylinders, including 
an air cylinder operated under water 
with no evidence of leak-denoting bub- 
bles. Other exhibits, some of which 
can be operated by the visitor, include 
devices for demonstrating absence of 
oil leakage and pressure capacity. 

A good promotional feature of the 
trailer is the specially designed hitch 
for attaching the unit to an automo- 
bile. Two Miller hydraulic cylinders 
are installed on each side of the hitch 
to eliminate “side sway” on the road. 

To expedite territory coverage, the 
company is contemplating construc- 
tion of two additional trailers. 
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VERSATILE new small projector, 
designed to handle both film strips 
and 2x2” slides, has been put on the 
market by American Optical Co., Sci- 
entific Instrument Div., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Small units usually use slides only or 
film strips only. Good for sales pro- 
motion and training films or slides, 
projector permits instantaneous switch 
from one medium to another. 


Inventors’ Sales Bulletin 
Is New Industrial Service 

Science & Mechanics Publishing 
Co., Chicago, is publishing at “fre- 
quent intervals” a 32-page “Inventors” 
Sales Bulletin,” which will list your 
company and the type of equipment 
or product for which improvements or 
inventions are sought. The booklet 
(price $1) will be sold to inventors. 
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... everything from 
cleats to cameras, 
winches to 
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Publications Win 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 39] 


merchandising, trade and export, (3) 
class, institutional and professional. 
Winners for this years’ competition 


were: 


Industrial Papers 


For Best Series of Articles 


| Plaque Winner: 


Vodern Railroads. Chicago: Frank 
J. Richter, editor, for “Train Radio 
Developments as Approached by In- 
dividual Railroad Systems.” 


Certificate: 

Steel, Cleveland: Irwin H. Such, 
editor, for “Organic Finishes for 
Metal Products.” 

Textile World, New York: C. W. 


Bendigo. editor. for Textile World's 


Flow Charts. 
{merican Builder, Chicago: Ed- 
G. Gavin, editor, for “Engi- 


neered House Construction.” 
futomotive Industries, Philadel- 
phia: James Custer, editor, for “The 


Automobile Industry That’s Behind 
| the Iron Curtain.” 
Electrical Construction & Mainte- 


nance, New York: W. T. Stuart, edi- 
tor, for “Volume-Duration Studies.” 

Materials & Methods, New York: 
T. C. DuMond. editor, for “Engineer- 
ing Materials and Processing Meth- 


ods.” 


For Best Single Article 


Plaque Winner: 

lron 1 ee. New York: Be W. Lip- 
pert, directing editor, for “Continu- 
ous Casting of Semifinished Steel.” 
Certificate: 

Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla.: 
C. O. Willson, editor, for “Modern 
Refining Processes.” 

Electrical Construction & Mainte- 
nance, New York: Wm. T. Stuart. 
editor, for “Residential Wiring 
Costs.” 

Pacific Fisherman, Seattle: De- 
Witt Gilbert, editor, for “In Search of 
the Secrets.” 

Textile World, New York: C. W. 
Bendigo, editor, for “Textile World’s 
Cotton Fiber Table.” 

Electrical World, New York: Fis- 
cher Black, editor, for “AIEE Ses- 
sions Stress Improved System Tech- 
niques. 


For Best Single Issue 


Plaque Winner: 

Purchasing, New York; Stuart F. 
Heinritz, editor, for “The Ford issue 
of ‘Purchasing.’ ” 

Certificate: 


Modern Railroads, Chicago: Frank 





J. Richter, editor, for “Chicago & 
Northwestern 100th Anniversary” 
issue, October, 1948. 

Machine Design, Cleveland; Colin 


Carmichael. editor, for “Machine 
Drives and Controls.” 
Steel. Cleveland: Irwin H. Such, 


editor, for “Yearbook of Industry, 
1948.” 

American Builder, Chicago; Ed- 
ward G. Gavin, editor, for “Five-Star 
Issue—‘How to Plan, Build and Sell 
Individual Houses, Housing Develop- 
ments, Garden Apartments, Home 
Communities, and Commercial Build- 
ings!” 

Industrial Canada, Toronto; W. A. 
Craick, editor, for “Build Up Can- 
ada.” 

Pulp & Paper, Seattle: Albert Wil- 
son, editor, for “The North American 
Review Number, 1948.” 


For Best Graphic Presentation 


Plaque Winner: 
Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry, Washington: Walter J. Mur- 
phy, editor, for “Facts and Figures 
for Chemical Industries.” 
Certificate: 
Architectural Forum, 
P. T. Prentice, editor, 
nati Terrace-Plaza Hotel 
Domestic Engineering, 


O. T. 


Pr . 
rocesses 


New 
for 


York; 


“Cincin- 


Chicago: 
Carson, editor. 


For Best Original Research 


Plaque Winner: 

Butane-Propane News, Los Ange- 
les: Lynn C. Denny, editor, for “An- 
nual Safety Issue.” 

Certificate: 

Steel, Cleveland: Irwin H. Such, 
editor, for “A Guide to the Steel In- 
dustry’s New Pricing System.” 

Mining World, San_ Francisco: 
John B. Dorsh. editor, for “Iron 
Range Edition, September, 1947.” 

Electrical Construction & Mainte- 
nance, New York: W. T. Stuart, edi- 
tor, for “Planned Lighting Design and 
Layout Data.” 

Machine Design, Cleveland; Colin 
Carmichael, editor for “Production 


Processes.” 


For Special Awards 


Plaque Winner: 

Chemical Industries, New York: 
Robert L. Taylor, editor, for “ “Three 
Speed’s Forward Editorial Plan.” 
Certificate: 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ing, Chicago; C. M. Burnam Jr., edi- 
tor, for special “Open for Discussion” 
department running reader comments 
on previously published articles. 

Steel, Cleveland; Irwin H. Such, 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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the Copay Chaacra 


| Budget Cuts*Owner Benefits*Exceptions 


d- } 

ar 

a UR NAIVE COMPANION at 

P- lunch made the remark: “Well, 

ne the fact that this product saves time 

d- ought to mean big sales in a reces- 

/ sion period when business men have 

A. : to reduce costs.” 

n- What a child! 

4 . Business men don’t invest in time- 

“ saving equipment when they have to 
reduce costs. They invest in time- 
saving equipment when they have to 
get a lot of work done in a hurry (like 
in a war). When they have to re- 
duce costs, they just don’t invest. 

« When the treasurer of a company 

nail gives orders to reduce expenses, that 

< means cutting the budget for new 

S. 


equipment—including the new equip- 
ment that would reduce costs. 
rk; So the maker of the equipment that 
would reduce costs makes fewer sales 
and has to reduce his expenses, too, 
BO; which includes cutting down on in- 
vestments in equipment that would 
help him reduce costs. 
Now, isn’t this dopey? 


Any intelligent sales-minded execu- 








al tive would agree that such a cost re- 
| ducing policy breeds depression like 
crazy. 

Then why the blazes do sales- 
ich, minded executives blandly order or 
In- blandly approve cutting the ad- 

vertising in order to reduce ex- 
che penses 7 
iron Here we have the anomaly of 
= companies which advertised their 
m4 heads off when they didn’t need sales, 
” j now cutting their advertising when 
an they do need sales. 
ee Sales are fewer, so they reduce a 
olin means of getting more sales. 
ee mT This is just as sensible as reducing 
} the amount (in order to reduce the 
| cost) of sales effort just because the 
» sales are harder to make. 
\ f If it takes five prospect calls now 
ork: 


| } to turn up a sale instead of the one 
hree } prospect call it used to take, then is 
it smart to make fewer calls? 

Of course not. Nor is it smart to 


tion- cut advertising, willy-nilly, rather 
_edi- | than to make better use of advertis- 
ion =f} ‘ing in helping to reduce the number 
nents Ff Of prospect calls necessary to make a 


Sale 


such, lo help prevent a depression, ad- 
142) vertising must be used to make the 
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wish for the product greater than the 
wish to hang onto the money. This 
means at least better, if not more, ad- 
vertising; it certainly doesn’t just 
mean less advertising. 


Owner-Benefits Aren't Enough 


One of the most difficult points of 
advertising theory to get across to 
copywriters and clients is the need 
to do more than just translate prod- 
uct features into owner-benefits. 

All of us who attempt to improve 
the copy breed through such depart- 
ments as this stubbornly reiterate the 
importance of presenting the product 
to the reader on his terms, not on the 
manufacturer’s. The buyer buys not 
the product, but the product of the 
product, etc., etc. And the result has 
been that it is often considered suffi- 
cient to make that interpretation at 
the expense of the product story. In 
making an offer without supporting 
it with reason-why, the language of 
the offer becomes more of a boast 
than a promise. 

Much better to let the benefit be 
implied than to neglect proving it. 

A recent ad by Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. would appear, at first 
glance, to be a pretty nice job—oblig- 
ing the good rule by telling the read- 
er how he can benefit from Bull Dog 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 








E55 SAIPPAGE! «COOLER RUNNING: LONGTR LASTING! 
NO WONDER THERE'S INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
RUGGED BULL DOG V-BELTS 
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V-belts; but when the reading of the 
ad is finished there can’t be much 
conviction in the reader’s mind that 
what he can get from Bull Dog is 
anything more than he can get else- 
where—or, indeed, that the Bull Dog 
belt actually will be as good as the 
copy claims. 

The copywriter, instead of digging 
for information to substantiate his 
sales talk, has depended solely upon 
his own skill with words. Take away 
the comparative adjectives, and there 
is nothing left. 

The illustration is standard for V- 
belt advertising—a photograph, in 
violent perspective, of a V-belt drive. 
Mortised into the illustration are 
cross-sectional views of two belts— 
standard size and fractional horse- 
power. You expect this section to re- 
veal some construction feature that 
makes Bull Dog better, but no, the 
captions merely refer to specifications. 

The headline is in two parts, the 
first being: 

LESS SLIPPAGE! COOLER RUN- 

NING! LONGER LASTING! 

Well, that’s what the V-belt reader 
is interested in. It should be valuable 
to him to learn of a V-belt that does 
slip less, run cooler and last longer. 

The next part follows directly: 

NO WONDER THERE’S IN.- 

CREASING DEMAND FOR RUG- 

GED BULL DOG V-BELTS 

Good enough. We are led to believe 
that the first part of the headline is 
so true that more and more people 
are demanding Bull Dog. For the 
moment, we take the copywriter’s 
word for it that demand is increasing, 
but we'll want to be convinced of 
that before we’re through. 

Here’s the first paragraph: 

On tough jobs where a depend- 
able V-belt drive is of utmost impor- 
tance, operators today are specify- 
ing Bull Dog V-Belts. 

This is a rather commonplace type 
of opening paragraph. It develops 
logically from the headline and intro- 
duces good, honest words like tough, 
dependable, utmost, today, specifying ; 
but it really adds little to the headline. 
It could be eliminated. Besides, all 
V-belt advertising—which even the 
most unsophisticated reader must be 
aware of—regularly employs those 
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words (also “rugged” in the head- 
line). 

These new BWH “titans” have 
consistently proved they deliver the 
kind of steady, trouble-free service 
that speeds production and slashes 
maintenance costs. 

This is what might be called “vig- 
orous” copy. It contains not only the 
“honest” words like consistently, 
steady, trouble-free, speeds; it also 
has “color” words like titans and 
slashes. We'll accept the titans, for 
the moment, because it may be proved 
later that they merit the name, but 
we stumble over slashes. Now we 
(playing the role of man in charge of 
V-belts) know enough about V-belt 
maintenance costs to realize that for 
costs to be slashed, this V-belt has 
to be really something. It has to be 
that much better than ordinary V-belts 
that maintenance costs will not just 
be reduced—they’ll be operated upon. 
OK, now we're ready for the next 
paragraph which should tell us why 
we can expect such savings. . 

Here's why there’s less slippage 
with Bull Dog V-Belts, fewer shut- 
downs for adjustments, greater 
long-term economy in their use: 
This paragraph, then, is just put in 

to tell us what the following para- 
graph will tell us. 

1. Exclusive Bull Dog Cord Sec- 
tion Has Higher Tensile Strength, 
able to carry the load and absorb 
shock. 

This is disappointing. What is ex- 
clusive about Bull Dog Cord Section? 
Nothing in that cross-sectional view 
above that indicates an exclusive 
construction feature. Higher tensile 
strength, to be sure, would increase 
load-carrying ability and absorb 
shock, but we’ve become suspicious. 
If it has higher tensile strength, what 
furnishes the extra tensile strength; 
and if it’s enough extra to help slash 
costs, why not mention how much 
extra? Then we'd have something to 
hang our hats on. 

2. Low Stretch, because exclusive 
Bull Dog Cords are processed in a 
new way. As a result, there’s less 
slippage, fewer adjustments, longer 
belt life. 

Exclusive, again. What's exclusive 
about a belt having low stretch? 
Never was a belt ad written that didn’t 
promise low stretch. But Bull Dog 
has something exclusive in its cords 
that must remain a secret yet is re- 
sponsible for slashed maintenance 
costs. It’s a new way—is as far as 
they will go. We’re to believe that just 
because it’s a new way, we'll get the 
benefits that have already been listed 
for us in the headline and in the third 
paragraph and are again listed in this 
paragraph. 

3. Cool Running, thanks to qual- 
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Nash Motors 


ity-controlled compounds  devel- 

oped in BWH laboratories, which 

do not crack or deteriorate under 
the most severe flexing. 

What are these quality-controlled 
compounds? The manufacturer is 
certainly being mysterious about his 
product. 

1. Wear-Resistant Covers of 
heavy, bias-cut fabric, to protect 
heart of belt from dirt, grease and 
moisture. 

We wonder here, of course, if all 
V-Belt manufacturers don’t use heavy, 
bias-cut fabric. Perhaps they don’t— 
perhaps Bull Dog is the only V-belt 
with a cover that is “bias-cut” (the 
only truly specific word we've yet en- 
countered). If so, more of a point 
should be made of it. 

Bull Dog V-Belts are one of many 
famous products manufactured by 
BWH. When you need industrial 
rubber goods, look to BWH_ for 
products of dependable rugged- 
ness, to BWH distributors for de- 
pendable service. 

This is just a typical closer with 
plug for inquiry and bringing in the 
rest of the company’s line. 

That’s the ad. That’s what is ex- 
pected to woo us away from what- 
ever other brand of V-belt we’re using 
now. Smoothly written, full of owner- 
benefits—but honestly, fellows, does 
it say a damn thing? 


Obeys Rules & Lacks Ideas 


Please don’t feel that we are being 
especially severe with BWH. Fact is, 
this ad is probably way above aver- 
age. It undoubtedly succeeds in es- 
tablishing the name of the product 
with some readers and associating it 
with some commonly-desired benefits. 
But it is a beautiful example of copy 
that obeys the rules but lacks ideas. 

Contrasted to the above is a recent 
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Nash ad which establishes what is 
perhaps the extreme within which the 
BWH ad might be improved. 


That big, broad, bold look . . . that 
clean, unbroken fender sweep . . . 
that Airflyte look .. . 

That’s new—and only Nash has it! 

The super-size interior . . . the seats 

that can turn into Twin Beds... 

the full leg-room, elbow room, 
head-room in a low-silhouette car... 

That’s extra value you get only in 

a Nash! 

That sky-wide sweep of undivided 

windshield . . . the Uniscope . . . 

Cockpit Control . . . Weather Eye 

Conditioned Air . . . that Airflyte 

Ride, with all four wheels cradled 

by coil springs . . . 

That’s extra value you get only in 

a Nash! 

That flashing, silken feel of Uniflo- 

Jet carburetion .. . that economy 

of more than 25 miles to the gallon 

at average highway speed in the 

big Nash “600” .. . 

That’s performance you get only 

in a Nash! 

The new, better way to build an 

automobile — the Girder-built Uni- 

tized Body and Frame—that’s one 

solid welded low-slung unit .. . 

Treat yourself to the greatest buy 

you ever had in an automobile. 

Compare the Nash Airflyte for 

value with any car you know, at 

any price! 

Now, automotive advertising has 
been kidded for having gone over- 
board on exclamation points and such 
theatrical terms as “cockpit control,” 
but we think there’s something in this 
style of advertising that business 
paper advertising could steal. If BWH 
has an “exclusive cord section,” a 
“new way” of processing and special 
“quality-controlled compounds,” why 
not dramatize them as Nash does? 


On the other hand, if the unique- 
ness of BWH’s features is a figment 
of a copywriter’s imagination, then 
we'd advise some other type of copy 
approach. 

We happen to think that Nash copy 
is too breathless and offers too many 
features, so we wouldn’t go so far as 
to recommend it as copy pattern. 
Much more suitable for imitation are 
these paragraphs taken from the mid- 
dle of a DeSoto ad: 


This new DeSoto has a new low, 
long look. But that doesn’t mean 
that the roof scrapes your hat. It 
doesn’t mean that you have to 
scrooch down to drive it. It doesn’t 
mean that the steering wheel hits 
your knees. On the contrary, the 
new De Soto is designed to give 
you more stretch-out room than 
ever. And you sit on chair-high 
seats so you can really enjoy the 
bigger windshield and windows. 
For this is “the car designed with 
you in mind.” 

It’s a big car. But you needn't 
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A $7 Billion Merchandising Business with “Big Industry” 
Handling Problems... HERE’S HOW TO SELL YOUR SHARE! 


The retail lumber and building material bus- 
iness is a BIG BUSINESS—four times its 
size in sales 10 years ago! It ranks second 
only to food on the “best customer industry” 
lists of many materials handling equipment 
manufacturers. 


The dealers and wholesalers in this field buy, 
stock, sell and deliver an infinite variety of 
products—bulk and packaged—for all kinds 
of building work ... everything from nails, 
lumber and coal to major household appli- 


To trim costs, increase productivity, improve 
service and guard profits, they need all kinds 
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of cost-reducing equipment—now. 


To sell this big, ripe market, your No. 1 
vehicle is BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS. 
BSN developed this market for you and is 
the only publication in the field that pro- 
vides every-issue coverage of lumber and 
building material handling problems. Your 
product story in BSN reaches the top deal- 
ers and wholesalers who do 85% of this $7 
billion business. 


BSN has helped many equipment manufac- 
turers get established in this field. Let us 
help you get your share of thousands of 
equipment SALES that are waiting to be 
made—today,. 


Free—Send today for your copy of the 28-page reprint 
of BSN's Morch 1949 Materials Hondling Guide. It's full 
of ideas on how products like yours can be sold to lumber 
ond building moterial dealers and wholesolers 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 22,500 COPIES 
5 South Wabash Avenue Chicago j, Illinois 


Published by Industrial Publications, Inc., for over 32 years exclusive 
publishers to the Building Industry, also publishers of Practical 
Builder, Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler, Brick & Clay 
Record, Ceramic Industry and Ceramic Date Book 


























1948-49 BSN 
EQUIPMENT ADVERTISERS 


American Floor Surfacing 

Machine Co. 
Anthony Truck Co. 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Bassett Industries 
Boughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Besser Manufacturing Co. 
Blaw-Knox Div. of Blaw-Knox Co. 
Block-Lift Corp. 
Chain Belt Co. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Concrete Trancport Mixer Co. 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Dare-Jomes Tookraft Corp. 
Detex Watchclock Corp. 


Flex-Arm Manufacturing Co. 

Ford Truck Div., Ford Motor Co. 

Genero! Motors Truck Div. 

Harnischfeger Corp., P & H 

Hercules Steel Products Corp. 

Heston & Anderson 

Hyster Co. 

International Truck Div., 
International Horvester Co. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

Jitterbug Sander Co. 

Mall Tool Co. 

Maquoketa Co. 

Material Movement Industries, Inc. 

Milwaukee Power Equipment Co. 

Monarch Marking System Co. 

Morgan Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 

Nelson Iron Works, inc., N.P 

Nolan Co. 

Orton Crane & Shovel Co. 

Power Development Corp. 

Power-Pack Conveyor Co. 

Ropids-Stondard Co., Inc. 

Red Star Products, Inc. 

Remington Rand 

Ross Carrier Co. 

Soranac Machine Co. 

Signode Steel Strappirg Co. 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co. 

Smith Co., T. Lt. 

Standard Conveyor Co. 

Standord Register Co. 

Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bureou 

Twin-Tilt Truck Co. 

Universal Tompers, inc. 

Wappet, inc., Fred W. 
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DeSoto 


rebuild your garage to hold it. It's 

streamlined. But you can. still 

change a tire. And a dented fende 

doesn’t call for a major repair bill. 

Now that is what we call translating 
features into benefits and making 
them exclusive (or at least appear ex- 
clusive) without the necessity of be- 
laboring the reader with invented 
phrases. And it sucessfully demolishes 
competition without the breast-beat- 
ing that Nash indulges in. 


Sentences 


*% The Nash and DeSoto ads re- 
mind us to call to your attention an 
Aluminum Co. ad which is a beauti- 
ful example of a type of writing which 
we highly recommend. 

Short sentences. 

The headline is longer than most of 


% Aluminum Company of America 


WHAT USED TO HAPPEN TO 
SNOW SHOVELS IN SUMMER? 


” ween? good 
fer @ deewe? tener 

et tem wee chowels 
Bececse atumnmnnum LASTS 


ALCOA hatin Anam » @ 





the sentences in the body text: 
WHAT USED TO HAPPEN TO 
SNOW SHOES IN THE SUMMER? 


Now there’s a bold-face subhead, 


set in three paragraphs: 
(Good provocative question. ) 
It wasn’t good. 
But it doesn’t happen with aluminum 
shovels. 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS. 
Here’s the copy. 196 words. 21 


sentences. Just under nine words per 
sentence. The two longest sentences 


(22 words and 23 words) are each 
broken up by semi-colons or dots. 
Only five connectives (one “because,” 
three “that’s,” one “unless”). Not a 
single sentence that doesn’t proceed 
logically from subject to predicate to 
object. Not a single word more dif- 
ficult than “resistance,” “fatigue,” 
“corrosion.” 

You probably weren’t thinking 
of years of service. You bought 
your aluminum snow shovel be- 
cause it was so light, so easy to 
handle. Nature made aluminum 
light. But a lot of other things had 
to happen to make aluminum that 
would /ast. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

A snow shovel needs strength, as 
well as corrosion resistance. It 
costs millions to find the right al- 
loys of aluminum for that. Alloys 
strong as steel, that could be rolled 
into sheet, for blades; drawn into 
tubes, for handles; made into rivets, 
to join them. 

Sounds like a lot of work to make 
a better snow shovel. Hundreds of 
Alcoa research people working 
thousands of hours on alloys .. . 
hundreds of others spending years 
on fatigue tests, tensile tests, cor- 
rosion tests. But it enables us to 
say ... “Alcoa Aluminum lasts!” 

. and mean it. 


That means more than just bet- 
ter snow shovels. It means better 
automobile parts. Better steplad- 
ders. Garage doors. Awnings. 
Screens and storm windows. All the 
things that didn’t use to last, un- 
less you painted them well and 
often. 

That makes things of Alcoa 
Aluminum worth looking for. 
Worth buying. ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, 2153 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
ALCOA first in Aluminum 

THE METAL THAT Lasts 
Written by: BurTON SCHELLENBACH, 
vice president of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland, O. 

*%Another piece of copy distin- 
guished for its rapid-fire sentences is 
General Electric X-Ray Corp’s. story 
of “Eyes that Stopped the Thermome- 
ter at 1250° FY 

The castings looked good. But 
machining told a story of irregu- 
larities. For every 100 castings de- 
livered by the foundry, 45 came 
back “REJECTED”. Costs sky- 
rocketed. Shipping schedules bog- 
ged down. 

What was wrong? The chief 
metallurgist thought he knew: en- 
larged grain size and porosity 
caused by imperfect pouring tem- 
peratures. But how prove it to man- 
agement? And how find the perfect 
temperature ? 

Experimental melts were poured 
at 1250°, 1350°, 1450° and 1550°F 

-and the castings then checked by 
the foundry’s General Electric In- 
dustrial X-Ray unit. On three of 
the films, a peppering of dark spots. 
Only the melt poured at 1250° 
showed a uniformly fine grain. 

The radiographs were convinc- 
ing. Management set a standard 
pouring temperature—1250°F. Re- 
jections dropped to less than 15 


% General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
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This continuing series of 12 to 18-page manuals on engi- 
neering materials and their processing — which won the In- 
dustrial Marketing Editorial Award — appears monthly in 
Materials & Methods. Each M & M Manual is devoted to a 
complete and comprehensive treatment of some specific en- 
gineering material, group of materials, or processing method 
..- helps readers solve the day-to-day problems of materials 


selection and application. 


Proof of their value to M & M readers is the fact that over 
12,000 reprints of the twelve 1948 Manuals were ordered. 
Of these, over half were requested by individuals for their 
personal files. For the 50 Manuals issued to date, total num- 


ber of paid orders for reprints now stands at 107,510. 


Your selling message in M & M-—the magazine of high 
reader interest — will receive the same high readership when 
it provides data helpful to the 16.000 men who put engineer- 
ing materials to work. These men — whether they are engi- 
neers, designers, technical plant men, or metallurgists — buy 
and read Materials & Methods because it is the one and only 
magazine devoted solely to helping them put engineering 


materials to work. 


Published for the men who put 
engineering materials to work 


THE MAGAZINE OF MATERIALS ENGINEERING 
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Harnischfeger 
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Hardinge Co. 


per cent. Monthly acceptances 

grew by 200,000 pounds. The Gen- 

eral Electric Industrial X-Ray unit 
almost paid for itself on the first 
job. 

143 words, 17 sentences. Average 
of 84% words per sentence. This ad, a 
cooperative effort, was written by 
Georce A. CARLSON, 
SHOLL, and Joun E. Frazer, of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 

In Dr. Flesch’s book, the Art of 
Plain Talk, he classifies an average 


length of “8 words or less” as “very 
easy to read. 


Exceptions 


On the happily few occasions when 
the ad man succumbs to the tempta- 
tion of the Muse, the result is usually 
horrible. But J. K. Towers, who is not 
an ad man but the southeastern dis- 
trict manager of Hardinge Co., sent 
in to the home office the following 
poem which is not bad, and it was 
printed in an ad: 

Oh Mike's a brawny Irishman from 

Ireland’s Emerald Greens. 
He landed with us years ago when 


DuMont 






Donato H. 





















LAR 


} 


Peninsular Grinding Wheel 


only in his teens. 

Mike swabbed our floors and shov- 
eled sand and greased our ball 
mill gears. 

He toiled and labored night and 
day with rolling sweat and tears. 

He finally learned to operate our 
pulverizing plant. 

“And thin me troubles just be- 
gan,” (he used to rave and rant.) 

“I'd pull me gates wot shot the feed 
to grind, or dry, or mix, 

An’ alwees git too much or not 
enough—an orful fix! 

The mill’d belch an off-tune note, 
the dryer’d sizzle hot, 

And me, I'd try to find the gate to 
git us off the spot!” 

But years have come and years have 
gone and times have changed a 
bit. 

\ more abundant life has Mike, 
with much more time to sit. 

Sure, Mike and I, we laugh and 
joke when looking o'er the past, 

And think how easy it is now to 
earn our stew and hash. 

\ single gadget does the job that 
gave us all the grief 

No tending gates, no juggling feed, 
no watching mills: in brief, 

Production’s up,our costs are down, 


Caterpillar Tractor 








Jones & Laughlin Steel 





a ed 
King Size” Power-Shovel Bucket 
J&. HEAT-TREATED JALLOY STEEL 


trong efte years gruering 


ones & LauGwum Sree: Conporarion 
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our product's fine because 

“ELECTRIC EAR” is standing 

guard . . . and Mike is now 

“the boss”! 

As you may have noticed in this 
area, we aren't partial to animals in 
business paper ads. But when the “ani- 
mals” are constructed from the prod- 
uct, they sort of catch our attention 
and hold it. See the Peninsular Grind- 
ing Wheel Co. ad. 

Nor do we favor sex appeal in ads, 
but a two-thirds page ad by the du 
Mont Corp., which just goes after 
our inquiry and nothing else, seems 
a pretty effectve rule-breaker. 

Puns irritate us, too, because the 
pun itself usually detracts from the 
sales message. Here are a few head- 
lines where the pun is logical and 
helps rather than hinders the ad: 

“Where Swing Time is Pay- 
Off Time” — Harnischfeger Corp. 
(“Swing” refers to the reach of an 
excavator ) 

“Outdoze "Em All!”—Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. (for Caterpillar Bull- 
dozers ) 

“Big Scoop!”—Jones & Laughlin 
(40 cubic yards in one scoopful of 
a power shovel bucket) 

“How to Make a “Gold Digger” 
Pay off’—Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division of General Motors (G-E 
Diesel engine powering a dragline 
on a gold mining application) 

“A Conveyor System That’s 
Working for Peanuts”-——Stephens- 
Adamson (application is handling 
shelled peanuts) 

“Clean “Shave” for a Rusty 
Blade in 16 Seconds” — Osborn 
Mfg. Co. (Osborn brushes remove 
foreign matter from blades of 
shovels ) 

“Do You Blanch at Lew Effi- 
ciency ?”—Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany’s (Application is food 
blanchers ) 

But Lone Star Cement’s “Peer 
of Piers”—introducing a story on 
the cement used in the largest pier 


GM-Detroit Diesel Engine 
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Special emphasis on 
Southern engineering and 
management deeply interests 
the men who will buy 

from you 


SOUTHERN POWER 
AND |NDUSTRY 
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Cuts Maintenance Costs 
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Expanded Florida Industry 
Features Improved 
Employee Facilities =-—- ~~ 









ARTICLES LIKE THOSE illustrated above mean 
more business for you. They are typical of SPI’s regu- 
lar monthly content, and account for the unusually 
high regard in which SPI is held by top engineering, 
production and management men of the industrial 
South and Southwest. 

Your advertising in SP/ naturally profits from this 
higher readership. It also reaches hundreds of worth- 
while, “off-the-beaten-track” plants you would other- 
wise miss- 

Electrical output, a revealing gauge of industrial 
activity, has increased 31.3% in the 19 Southern and 
Southwestern states since 1944, The rest of the nation 
gained 21.8%. As a source for substantial new business, 
it is evident that the rapidly expanding South and 
Southwest is America’s most challenging arena. 

If yours is a product or service used by industrial 
plants, utility plants, large service plants—then your 
advertising should appear in Southern Power and 
Industry. It is the one publication providing adequate 
coverage of this market in the South and Southwest. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


© @ 
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Stephens-Adamson 


orernew-Aee " , 


on the Atlantic Seaboard—is just 


plain silly. 


Visit Our Booth 


Nothing in our advertising job an- 
noys us so much as the obligation to 
write an ad inviting the market to 
“visit our booth.” We're pretty suc- 
cessful in keeping our clients from 
running anniversary ads and showing 
pictures of the plant, but when it 
comes convention time, the very best 
we can do is to keep the invitation 
down to a box mortised into the il- 
lustration of one of the regular ads 
in the series. 

We can’t understand what value 
the advertiser gets out of such ads 
which, interrupt and sub- 
tract from the regular series of sales 


—sn 08 
messages. 


of course, 


If a customer is going to 
the convention he'll come upon the 
exhibit; he doesn’t have to be given 
an invitation and the booth number. 
(We can’t imagine a reader putting 
down in a special notebook the booth 


General Electric Chemical Dept. 
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Osborn Mfg. Co. Taylor Instrument Co. 


National Adhesives 


Taapler Instrwons 


accwaacr Fie 


T1008 
Lone STA® cement coRPORA 


Lone Star Cement 


numbers of all the exhibits he plans 
to visit.) 

A two-page two-color spread by 
Delta Oil products Co. is in our 
opinion an almost complete waste of 
money and is only one of hundreds 
of such which appear each year in 
advance of convention time. 


Clipping Board 


We aren't so sure that it’s smart to 
trick people into reading your ad, even 
if you do confess you're tricking them. 
G-E has an ad about a pole for feed- 
ing electric eels which protects the 
zoo attendant from shock. The reader 
is told: “Naturally, you aren't ex- 
pected to believe this story.” Then 
why not devote the space to a story 
he can believe? 

National Adhesives certainly takes 
the bull by the horns. “TRIPLE YOUR 
GLUE COSTS” it suggests, and then, 
while the reader is still off balance, 
throws in a quotation from Napoleon 
which is certainly appropriate. “At- 


tack is the best defense.” 


Columbus McKinnon Chain 


L PRODUCTS CO. 


DELTA O! 


Delta Oil Products 


This unor- 
thodox approach is in the interest of 
getting people to use better glues: 

A field survey shows that container 

flaps that become unsealed during 

shipping cause 30.8% of all damage 
considered to be under the ship- 
pers’ control. 

The solution is: “National multiple 
service case sealing glue that costs 
three times as much as ordinary glue.” 

Without the picture of Napoleon 
and his horse, and with some better 
copy, we think this unusual approach 
might have turned out swell. 

“Could Anything Be More Con- 
vincing Than Your Own Experience?” 
asks Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Corp. No, but any chain manufac- 
turer could ask that question, and 
the users can’t take the trouble to test 
out all makes so as to learn from ex- 
perience. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. also 
asks the reader to sell himself, but 
takes a long time reaching the point. 
First. it describes three completely ir- 


U. S. Gutta Percha 
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Men who engineer and operate the POWER SYSTEM 


like to shop for ideas and equipment 
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Over 4,500 subscribers in foreign lands pay an average of more than $10 a year for the important information 
on developments in the power field which is brought to them in POWER. No other publication in this field has 
earned such world-wide recognition of its editorial service. 


Boilers and Accessories 

Heat Exchange Equipment 

Fuels and Fuel Burning Equipment 
Materials-Handling Equipment 


Prime Movers 
Pumps and Compressors 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment 


Electrical Equipment 
Mechanical Transmission Equipment 
Meters and Instruments 


Piping, Valves and Fittings 
Lubricants 

Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Tools and Maintenance Supplies 


McGrow-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. —330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
| Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Atlanta * Dallas * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Washington * Pittsburgh 
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Parker-Kalon 


relevant tests (for example, tea test- 
ing), then introduces “The Cover 
Test,” which requires the reader to 
“paint a few square feet with each 
(good paint), side by side on a wall.” 
In this ad we learned that “by watch- 
ing the color of the gas blowout from 
a Bessemer converter, the keen sharp 
eye of an expert steel man can always 
tell when the process is completed,” 
but we learned not a darned thing 
about Barreled Sunlight. 

Speaking of experience, both Par- 
ker-Kalon and National Machinery 
Co. attempt to visualize their respect- 
ive experiences, one using a big book 
of “fastening application,” the other a 
photo of the display room with forg- 
ings mounted on the walls. Much bet- 
ter to forget that dullest of topics: 
experience. 


Don’t Shoot—Just Say lt 


“We don’t talk much, Pardnuh, 
but when we do talk, we say some- 
thing.” OK, Hendrickson Motor Truck 
Co., say something. 

Right now, we're talking about 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


GF NATIONAL 


National Machinery 
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the greatest equalizer yet that’s 
the one on the Hendrickson tandem. 
The equalizer beam on_ the 

Hendrickson tandem distributes the 

load weight equally between the 

axles and cuts the effect of road 

bumps by 50%. 

Why not say so at the start, and 
eliminate the six-shooter ? 

This seems altruistic to us. Auto- 
Lite offers its Resistor Spark Plug 
as a means of building customer good 
will for fleet operators. Ordinarily 
spark plugs cause interference with 
television sets “on the route your 
truck travels.” The resistor dampens 
the radio signal. But how does the 
fleet operator get the credit from the 
customer ? 

Heald Machine Co. gives the an- 
swers to the significant question: 
“What Does the Operator Really 
Think about the New Heald Ma- 
chines?” by quoting from field re- 
ports on Heald installations. Pretty 
good ad, but might have been better 
if the operators had been quoted di- 
rectly (rather than by the Heald field 
representative) and if their names had 
been given. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 











AUTO-LITE” 


SPARK PLUGS 





Hendrickson Motor 


OPERATOR 


NEW HEALD 
MACHINES? 











Heald Machine 


Truck 


The joint spread of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. and Cincinnati 
Grinders demonstrates, in duplicate, 
a good way to report performance 
facts: with photo of machine, photo 
or diagram of part machined, com- 
plete enough data to make the story 
significant, good “editorial-type” 
headlines and fact-full copy. Only 
complaint we can make is about the 
typography: those heavy blocks aren’t 
particulary inviting. 

What could be simpler than the Kai- 
ser Aluminum and Armstrong Cork 
ads 

“To the customer who measures 
value in terms of years of service 
rather than first cost, the wisdom of 
choosing quality is obvious.” What 
an utterly dull way of starting an ad— 
even on C. F. Church Mfg. Co. toilet 
seat covers. 

Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 
bought two pages in Saturday Evening 
Post to run a “Help Wanted” ad. Pur- 
pose: “to help Youngstown dealers 
get the extra salesman they need to 
keep up with the skyrocketing de- 
mand for Youngstown Kitchens!” The 


Cincinnati Grinders 
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We are honored to receive 
the highest special award 
for editorial achievement 
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Iowa Valve Corp. 


ad “merchandising” the Post ad to 
dealers is shown above: 

More and more firms seem to be 
using business papers as catalogs. 
This is especially true of valve manu- 
facturers. Note, two ads of lowa 
Valve Co. and Golden-Anderson which 
appeared nearby in the same publica- 
tions. Do expect 
readers busy searching for news and 


these companies 


ideas to stop and investigate ? 

\ flock of blue arrows running 
through copy didn’t improve the 
Udylite Corp. ad but the things we 
like in the ad are the headline, the 
big picture of the product, the ex- 
planatory captions adjacent to each 
part of the product, the diagrammed 
explanation of “the difference,” the 
display of the price, and such hard- 
selling phrases in the body copy as 

now for the first time 
adds extra pounds 
without extra cost 
compare this 

take advantage now 

* But we've been knocked out by an 
ad by the Henry Weis Mfg. Co. on 
“Here’s how the Weisway Di-Drill 
banishes ‘right’ and ‘left’ headaches 
from cabinet shower installation . . .” 
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WHICH CAP WILL 
STOP SHOPPERS? 


A 





Golden Anderson Valve 


Fone 








>See 


We suspect that the benefit the user 
gets from this particular feature of 
the product is nothing that rates call- 
ing a holiday, but we think that the 
writer, Irvin S. DOoLK, secretary- 
treasurer of Lamport, Fox, Prell & 
Dolk, Inc.. South Bend, Ind., and 
Paut W. Kerr, president of Henry 
Weiss Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., did a 
wonderful job with what they had to 
work with. As the body copy says, 
“the pictures show how easy it is to 
use the Di-Drill”. The drawings are 
extremely clever, and we want you 
to read the captions. 
NO FUSS. You don’t have to fuss 
around laying out the holes. We 
put a template on each wall (right 
and left) and its there ready to go 
to work when you want it. 
NO MUSS. Lay the wall on the 
floor (any floor including carpeted) 
there’s no mess here—there can’t 
be. Then spot two pieces of wood 
under the wall. That’s all. 
4 TAP AND A TURN. Spot the 
drilling locations with a_ prick 
punch and drill 5/16” pilot holes. 
And now there’s only one more 
step. 
WHACK! THE JOB’S DONE. 
Now, slide the female part of the 





Built to a standard 








Here's the Difference! 


Udylite Corp. 
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Mullins Mfg. Co. 








YWessway | 
Di-Drill | 
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*% Henry Weiss Mfg. Co. 


die (cavity side up) under the wall 
onto one of the pieces of wood. 
Position it under one of the 5/16” 
holes. Drop the punch pilot pin of 
the male section through the hole 
into the guide. Strike a few heavy 


blows. That's all. 
Nothing remarkable about that 


copy, is there? Ah, but that is what 
The Copy Chasers. 


makes it good, 


Industrial Buyers 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


3. By dollar amount of purchase. 

Forrest U. Webster, sales and ad- 
vertising consultant, Detroit, said that 
of the five steps of mechanized selling, 
the study covers only two—making a 
proposal and closing the order. Ad- 
vertising, he said, obviously _ per- 
formed the other steps contacting 
the prospect, arousing interest and 
creating a preference. 

Emphasizing that an average of 15 
companies are listed under each prod- 
uct classification in Thomas’ Register, 
he asserted that when the buyer picks 
out two or three for consideration he 
choses those he has heard of—usually 
through advertising. 
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In 1949 Conover-Mast Publications Win ALL 


First Awards in Best Single Issue Classifications 


FIRST AWARD for PURCHASING’S 
FORD ISSUE 


Judged the best single issue in the 
Industrial Business Paper Group. 


FIRST AWARD for AVIATION OPERATIONS’ 
a AIRLINE OPERATIONS ISSUE 


av ae Judged the best single issue in the Class, 
Institutional and Professional Paper Group. 


FIRST AWARD for LIQUOR STORE AND DISPENSER’S 
KNOWING AND SELLING ISSUE 


Judged the best single issue in the Mer- 
chandising, Trade and Export Paper Group. 





CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 
205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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... there is 
strength 












67,000 copies 
every Monday 





Only with C&ENews can you scoop the multi-bil- 
lion-dollar process industries market. 


For C&ENews is the only weekly newsmagazine 
in the field. With 67,000 subscribers (and five 
times that many readers by the pass-along route) 
C&ENews delivers your advertising in highly- 
visible form to everybody that is anybody. 


All the technically-tramed kingpins—the chem- 
ists and the engineers in all seven title groups 
—read C&ENews first to keep up with the latest 
developments. They get the latest complete 
news on products, processes, methods, equip- 
ment for use in their day-to-day operations. 


The process industries market is big, fast-mov- 
ing, keyed to news. The News is big, fast-moving, 
keyed to the working needs of its readers. Verily, 
in weekliness there is strength. 


CHEMICAL « ENGINEERING NEWS 


NEWSMAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Published by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
New York + Philadelphia + Cleveland + Chicago 
Houston - San Francisco * Seattle 
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Employe, Public Relations 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


future by laying away sums of 
money (remember that old word “re- 
serve’ the union press was always so 
curious about?) ; certainly any plan 
for the future should provide for 
good manpower and the morale of 
those who furnish it. 

Here are some practical sugges- 
tions for managers of communica- 
tions programs in companies, large 
or small, based on what appear to be 
the progressive procedures in indus- 
try today: 

l. Tell your employes the score. 
Whether you use an employe publica- 
tion, the plant bulletin board, letters 
to employes’ homes or group meet- 
ings, do your best to tell your people 
how things stand. One plant in this 
country has been down (at this writ- 
ing) for three weeks; the word of 
its closing came without adequate 
warning and no firm statement of any 
kind has been released since. Yet the 
officers of this company have virtual- 
ly decided to shut down the plant 
permanently and to move its facili- 
ties farther east. This will throw sev- 
eral hundred men and women, their 
funds already badly drained, out of 
work. What is more important than 
that grim possibility is this: The 
noble cause of free enterprise will 
take a shellacking in a community of 
several thousand people. 

2. Talk the importance of sales. 
This should be down the alley of many 
of IM’s readers. Perhaps many feel 
that the importance of sales is being 
pounded daily into the consciousness 
of shop people. But it isn’t; it’s be- 
ing talked in general, rather lofty 
terms. A good program of communi- 
cation on sales and on customers in- 
volves more emphasis on the end 
product—where it’s used, by whom, 
for what. One plant struck upon the 
happy though belated idea of bring- 
ing in a field man who talked sales 
to foremen; the talk made such a 
deep impression that the same fellow 
is going to make a similar talk to 
small employe groups. 

3. Get to the home with your re- 
port of conditions. All you're hitting 
now is the street corners, the back 
fences, and the local taverns. What 
they think of a lot of you couldn’t be 
quoted in this business paper or any- 
where else. Much of what they say 
is based on doubt and fear, but a 
lot more of it is based upon a funda- 
mental misunderstanding of what in- 
dustry is up against these days. The 
time is not too far off when any com- 
pany will want the good will of the 
community in which it operates. You 
can wreck your chances right now. 





The Door Is Open 


There seems to be no major slack- 
ening of community programs for in- 
dustry where the community itself 
has remained awake and alert. Pro- 
grams range from open house for 
everybody in order to familiarize a 
company’s neighbors with a new op- 
peration, as at Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. (see picture), to a conducted tour 
of a community’s plants by the mem- 
bers of the clergy. (See IM, August.) 


Buck Adverse Comment 


Some companies are shying away 
from open houses on the basis of ex- 
pense—public relations take a cut 
along with everything else. But here 
are a few stoppers for the companies 
that feel community good-will here- 
after can take care of itself: 

One company is bucking the ad- 
verse comment of local merchants, 
something it wasn’t particularly 
watching for. Merchants who cash 
checks for employes noted not only 
that sales were sagging, but that 
checks weren't as large as they used 
to be. (Reason: Little or no over- 
time). So the rumor mill produced 
the report that the plant was going 
down. A_ well-timed open house, 
where the company had a chance to 
interpret business conditions to visit- 
ors, helped some. It wasn’t the cure, 
but it helped. 

Another company, seeking skilled 
mechanics and having difficulty in 
locating them as fast as it needed 
them, simply kept an ear to the local 
ground, sensed where the dissatis- 
factions were loudest, and picked up 
everyone it wanted. Chances are the 
boys won’t go back when and if the 
labor market gets tight again. 

A third company stopped a puzzl- 
ing parade of employment termina- 
tions. The word had gotten out in the 
community that the organization was 
going to the wall (rumors are flying 
these days), and many good men 
dropped out and sought work else- 
where. An open house, at which the 
company president highlighted the 
annual report and gave a few sound 
but not too ominous predictions for 
the future, fixed things up. A second 
ary benefit is that the community it- 
self is more solidly behind the plant 
than ever before, because it now 
knows what the score is. 


Mead, Brown Elected to ARF 


Fergus Mead, vice-president of Bu 
chen Co., Chicago agency, and Albert 
Brown, vice-president of Best Foods, 
have been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Advertising Research 
Foundation. 
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| OPPORTUNITIES ARE STILL SOLID- 


Here are the new construction forecasts made 
at the beginning of the year, together with 
first quarter totals on electrical construc- 
tion. If you’d like to see a more detailed 
breakdown, we'll be glad to send you one. 





ESTIMATED NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, 


"48 .'49** 
WITH ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTED*** 
(Millions of Dollars) 





























New New Ist Quarter Eler. 
Construction | Electrical] Actual | Estimated 
1949 1949 1948 1949 
Total New Construction..... 18,750 1,602 286 301 
"Residential ...... 6,650 552 114 102 
Industrial 1,300 195 55 44 
Commercig! ... 1,450 165 28 28 
*Educational ........... 1,025 103 12 24 
0 550 60 5 W 
DE dteddnameouhbawun 450 36 3 2 
*Other Non-Residential ... 1,100 92 10 oh] 
Public Utility (Railroad, 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Other) ........ 2,750 253 43 50 
Other Construction 
(Naval, Military, High- 
way, Misc., Pub. Ser- 
vice, Conservation and 
Development, Sewer and 
a) ere 3,475 146 16 21 
*Includes both private ond public 
**Based on joint estimates of Dept. of Commerce and Dept. of Labor 


***Electrical Construction & Maintenance estimates 











for more EFFECTIVE SELLING 


Deserrz UNSETTLED BUSINESS CONDITIONS of the last several 
months that have brought about price fluctuations, inventory 
chaos and a general case of the jitters about the economic 
future, there is nothing to indicate any major changes in our 
January predictions of a 2 billion dollar electrical construction 
and maintenance industry for 1949. 


The market, however, has taken a broad turn in character. 
Where only a few short months ago there existed such things 
as backlogs, tie-in sales, and critical materials supply, there 
exist today local stocks, warehouse pickups, approved brands, 
tighter specifications, competition and penalty clauses. 


What does this mean to electrical and allied manufacturers 
who are directly associated with the electrical construction 
industry ? 


It means for one thing that the last of the war-created short- 
ages are coming to an end—and that goods are once more 
moving into competitive markets. It further means that manu- 
facturers will not only have to sell—and sell hard—but produce 
quality and improved products at attractive prices. 


The challenge presented by electrical construction markets 
cannot be met with cautious strategy. With contract awards 
for the first four months of 1949 showing an increase of 18% 
over the same 1948 period, projected sales volumes and sales 
promotion budgets for 1949 should also be 18% ahead of last 
year. If they are not, then industry is standing still as of the 
end of April. 


Unless an unforeseen economic upset should affect the pat- 
tern, 1949 is and will continue to be a very good construction 
year in dollar volume. The segment of the total dollars you 
will enjoy at the end of this year will be, more than ever before, 
a direct result of the sales effort put forth during the remaining 
months. 


ELECTRICA 


ELECTRICAL waren 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


with ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
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Trends 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 18} 


When distributors cut their stocks 
from 60 days’ supply to 30 days’ or less, 
a whole month’s production is lost. In 
the present cycle, that production was 
probably lost in January. An alert sales 
ferce, with a watchful eye on the dis- 
tributors’ shelves as well as on the or- 
der sheet, could have noted that situa- 
tion as it developed. Instead, in too many 
cases, no one was aware of it until the 
pick-up truck arrived in place of the 
stock order. In the meantime, produc- 
tion went merrily on, throwing mat- 
ters still farther out of balance. 

When we come to the next turning 
point, another change in purchasing and 
production policies will be necessary. 
Your cooperation in promptly reporting 
the significant changes in customers’ 
purchasing and inventory policies will 
greatly help your company’s scheduling 
of materials and production.—STuARt 
F. Heiritz, Editor, Purchasing. 


Don't Rock The Boat 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


day is to be maintained. In selling | 
include designing better products and 
pricing them attractively, as well as 
peddling them aggressively. 

Under the sort of circumstances | 
believe will emerge at about the turn 
of the year, a policy of calculating ad- 
vertising budgets as a percentage of 
sales would be just about the worst 
possible policy. In fact, I can think 
of only one possible way by which 
the business community might be 
more successful in collectively cut- 
ting its own throat. 

The other possibly superior method 
which the business community might 
use to commit collective suicide in the 
period lying not far ahead is to let 
its expenditures for new plant and 
equipment be shaped by immediate 
business prospects. If, as the going 
gets tougher for business, planned ex- 
penditures for new equipment are 
cut the net result will be that the gen- 
eral going will get that much tougher. 

To sustain prosperity we must sus- 
tain a large and steady flow of invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment, 
which I might add. is very badly 
needed. And that. of course, also 
means sustaining a keen appetite for 
new and better industrial equipment 
by new and better industrial adver- 
tising. 

One of the most striking facts about 
American economic life is that some- 
where in the neighborhood of a third 
of the total volume of consumption, 
at a time of prosperity such as the 
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present, Is subject to postponement 
without any great inconvenience to 
those postponing it. The other day | 
heard Herbert Hoover estimate that 
as much as 40% of the total volume 
of consumption can be postponed. 

The fact that so much of American 
consumption is subject to postpone- 
ment constitutes a tremendous tribute 
to the productivity of our business 
system. But it also adds an element 
of vulnerability to the system. It can 
be upset by a postponement of con- 
sumption and hence _ production 
which, once well under way, tends to 
become cumulative. 

One of the principal safeguards 
against such an upset is effective ad- 
vertising that is properly timed. 

In the very nature of our economic 
circumstances you will have a major 
role in determining the course of 
business. That makes you far more 
important citizens than most people 
seem to me to realize. In fact it makes 
you a lot more important than I sus- 
pect a lot of you are inclined to realize. 


McGraw-Hill ‘Circus’ Helps Staff 

About 350 members of the editorial 
staff of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, attended a two-day “Edi- 
torial Circus” to help learn “how to do 
things better.” The slogan was, ““Reader- 
ship is all we have to sell.” Some 40 
editorial staff members, including 
President James H. McGraw Jr., par- 
ticipated. 


Water Works Assn. Honors Enslow 

L. H. Enslow, editor, Water & Sew- 
age Works, was presented a gold watch 
by the American Water Works Assn. 
at its June convention in Chicago. Mr. 
Enslow completed one year as AWWA 


president. 





New Reprints 
Available Now 


Please send exact amount in 
coins, stamps or checks with re- 
print orders to THE EDITOR, 
INDUSTRIAL MARETING, 
100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 
We cannot handle small credit 
orders. 


R174 How to Measure Results 
of Industrial Advertising, by 


William A. Marsteller, May, 
1949. 15c. 
R173 Guideposts for Forecast- 


ting, by Frank D. Newbury, 
Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1948, Jan., 1949. $1.00. 


R172 How to Get the Meat Out 
of Starch Reports, by Richard L. 
Edsall, May, 1949. 10c. 
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NEW NIAA OFFICERS, taking time out at the Buffalo convention, are (from 
left) Fred Stubinger, Buffalo Forge Co., president of the Buffalo chapter; NIAA 
President Bernard Dolan, Peter A. Frasse & Co., N. Y.; NIAA Vice-Presi- 
dents James Christy, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester and W. B. Montague, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh; and NIAA Secretary-Treasurer Adin L. 
Davis, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. Y. Five other na- 
tional vice-presidents are (from left) J. F. Apsey Jr., Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson, Md.; M. R. Wadell, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas City; William D. 
Crelley, General Electric X-ray Corp.; W. A. Bates, Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal; 
and A. R. Tofte, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Not in picture is Vice-Presi- 
dent Dar Johnson, Hyster Co., Portland, Ore. 


Bad Direct Mail Is Boomerang, Bloom Tells 


NIAA; Burnett Cites 


BurraLo—Direct mail is a power- 
house for industrial advertisers, but if 
poorly prepared, it is worse than none 
it all, I. H. Bloom, manager, Direct 
Mail Service, Pittsburgh, told members 
‘f the National Industrial Advertisers 
\ssociation at the annual conference. 

He said that your prospect, a busy 
man, frequently is antagonized by read- 
g a mail piece only to find it mean- 
igless. Mr. Bloom gave these sugges- 
ons for mastering the multitude of 
roduction details which he said are 
the greatest deterrent to consistent use 
‘| direct mail”: 

. Separate planning from produc- 

n. Do not let the same individuals in 
your department perform both functions 
or both will suffer. 


' 
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Ad, Publicity Merits 


2. Plan on an annual basis, not 
piece-meal. 

3. Plan at the end of the year or early 
in the next fiscal year so that you don't 
lose the first months getting under way. 

Hal Burnett of Logan & Burnett, Chi- 
cago publicists, urged advertisers not 
to overlook the importance of business 
paper publicity, declaring that the “best- 
read advertisement can never approach 
the best editorial feature in either 
readership or impact on the audience.” 

He cited the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s readership study of Au- 
tomotive Industries which showed that 
the best-read editorial feature in the 
publication was seen and remembered 
by 82% of the readers and that average 

(Continued on Page 99) 





Record Meeting 


1,200 Ad Men, including 
800 Registered, Attend; 
Membership Hits 3,600 


By MERLE KINGMAN 


BurraLo—More than 800 members 
attended the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association’s 27th annual confer- 
ence, largest in NIAA history. 

They elected Bernard H. Dolan, mer- 
chandising manager, Peter A. Frasse & 
Co., New York, to be their president. 

They presented charters to five new 
chapters, raising the total to 34. 

They learned that the association has 
increased its size 12.5% to 2.400 mem- 
bers in the past year to strengthen its 
position as the largest advertising as- 
sociation in the nation. 

They agreed to hold the 1950 conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, where local busi- 
ness men will underwrite $5,000 of the 
expense, and chose New York as the 
meeting place in 1951. 

They voted several changes in the by- 
laws and ran into a snag, with a sharp 
interchange of remarks, before passing 
a provision for election of two directors 
by each chapter instead of a director 
and alternate. 

They were told by Bennett Chapple 
Jr., United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh that the second case history study 
by NIAA’s budget survey committee is 


Bernard H. Dolan 





1. BUFFALO AD-GALS Claire Marquardt, left, and Beulah 
C. Hartman of the Buffalo League of Advertising Women ap- 
pear to be anticipating the juicy filet mignons served at the 
Sunday “get acquainted” banquet. Miss Hartman was chair- 
man of the women’s activities for the conference. 2. NIAA- 
ers from north of the border included (left to right) F. Two- 
mey, Foster Wheeler Ltd.; G. W. Gilmour, MacLean-Hunter 
Publishing Co.; Mrs. B. McK. Davey, Mr. McK. Davey, Rudel 
Machinery Co., all of Montreal. 3. Also enjoying the banquet 
were Tony Fell, Norton Co., of Canada, Hamilton, Ont.; Mrs. 
Fell; Hank Markey, Dominion Textile Co., Montreal; Mrs. 
Markey; E. J. Blandford, Engineering Institute of Canada; 
Mrs. Blandford. 4. Another group “getting-acquainted” at 
the Sunday night party are (left to right) Jim Shalvoy, Prod- 
uct Design & Development, Cleveland; Leo B. Weyburn, of 
the Chicago office of the same publication; R. Calvert Haws, 
Western Precipitation Corp., Los Angeles; Ed. E. Beau- 


now being released, that the third will 





quired and that the 


champ, Lane-Wells Co., Los Angeles; Rex W. Wadman, 
Diesel Progress, New York, and S. E. McCrum, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Division of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., New 
York. Mr. Haws and Mr. Beauchamp were instrumental in 
getting the NIAA’s 1950 conference awarded to Los Angeles. 
5. Because the Sunday evening banquet was a bit too much 
for Hotel Statler’s Niagara Room, an overflow crowd of 150 
conventioners were accommodated in the Terrace Room. Left 
to right, Albert D. Derry, Case Hoyt Corp., Rochester; Pres- 
ton M. Reynolds, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; Cas- 
par M. Clark, Pfaudler Co., Rochester; R. B. Putnam, Ameri- 
can Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago; William Buxnam, Tex- 
tile World, New York; C. S. Connor, Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester; F. E. Rector, Corning Glass, Corning, N. Y.; H. 
W. Leland and R. B. Reid, of General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady. The conventioner in right foreground is unidentified. 
his first as executive secre- 


test standards be past year 


be published next fall and that NIAA 
annual budget study. 
using a pretested questionnaire. 

They heard a report from Steve Daily. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., of To- 
ledo, chairman of the new committee on 
industrial exhibits, who said 
committee will soon conduct a mail sur- 


will resume an 


vey of NIAA members to measure 
interest and participation in industrial 
shows. 


And they heard a report from the 
NIAA committee that has been studying 
audit forms for business paper circula- 
tions, the that has stirred so 
much discussion and strong disagree- 
ment since ABP voted at its Hot Springs 
meeting to disapprove audit of the free 
portion of circulations by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 

Harold Wilt, J. Walter Thompson, 
New York, representing the committee, 
said that it has approved standards pro- 
posed by ABC for auditing the unpaid 
portion and has approved an ABC-pro- 
posed test in Canada. The committee. 
Mr. Wilt said, has recommended that 
the first test be limited to six months 
instead of 12, that no signatures be re- 


subject 
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that the 


made available to publications in the 
United States. 

Taking over the presidency, Mr. Do- 
lan will succeed William A. Marsteller, 
manager of advertising and market re- 
search, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
who has headed NIAA for two years. 

Fight vice-presidents elected were: 
W. B. Montague, district sales promo- 
tion manager, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh; J. F. Apsey Jr., ad- 
vertising manager, Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co.. Towson, Md.; Milford R. Waddell, 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. R. Tofte, advertising manager, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; 
William D. Crelley, General Electric 
X-Ray Corp., Milwaukee; Dar Johnson, 
Hyster Co., Portland, Ore.; H. James 
Christy, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester; 
and W. A. Bates, advertising manager, 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal. 

Adin L. Davis, advertising manager, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., was chosen secretary- 
treasurer, and Blaine G. Wiley was re- 
elected executive secretary. 

Mr. Wiley said that he had traveled 
32.000 miles to visit 6] chapters in the 





tary. 

The new chapters, announced by 
Harry G. Hoffman, Hoffman & York, 
Milwaukee, vice-president in charge of 
membership, are British Columbia In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Van- 
couver; Oregon Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Portland; Industrial Adver- 
tisers of Colorado, Denver: Oil Capital 
Chapter of NIAA, Tulsa; Hudson Val- 
ley Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Changes in by-laws included a new 
provision that student members of 
NIAA are eligible to receive literature 
and other material that is sent to full 
members, if the local chapter approves. 
Formerly student members were ex- 
cluded from this service. 

In addition to the 800 members regis- 
tered at the meeting, those who at 
tended without registering brought to 
tal attendance to 1,200. As the con 
ference drew to a close, it appeared that 
the majority were pleased with th: 
quality of the program. They probabl) 
would go along with one member, wh: 
figured that the conference gave him 
$35,000 worth of consulting talent. 
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Direct Mail 
| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97 | 


readership of all editorial material was 
53%. In compar.son, the best-read ad 
was read by 52% and the highest 
readership of any product 
group of ads was 2%. 

But publicity never will supplant ad- 
vertising, he said, because whereas the 
editorial side w.ll tell your story only 
once, your advertising can repeat your 
story, keep it under the buyer's nose and 
tailor the story strictly into a concen- 
trated sales message. 

|The full text of Mr. Burnett's ad- 
dress will appear in the August issue. | 

George Lafl'n Miller, New York, ad- 
vised advertising managers to re-exam- 
ine the campaigns that flopped—in the 
light of these principles: 

l. Make your copy help the buyer 
buy. not help you sell. 

2. Be blunt. Ads can tell the buyer 
he’s dumb—as no salesman can—and 
explain why, offer antidotes. 

3. Don’t expect the buyer to be fa- 
miliar with the objectives of your cam- 
paign. Make each ad tell its own story. 
Don’t expect more than two ads in your 
campaign to be seen by one buyer. 

1. Be humorous. But be sure you're 
on the beam. Humor is wasted unless you 
hit the buyer’s mood. 

5. Make sure your copy’s long enough 
to clinch the argument. 

John Mather Lunton, of John Mather 
Lupton Co., New York agency. dressed 
in farmer’s overalls and straw hat, of- 
fered a sales presentation to manage- 
ment on the effectiveness of advertis- 
ng, comparing the tools of advertising 
to a shed-full of farmer's tools—which 
he had on hand for the job. 

Nine executives of Norton Co.. Wor- 
cester, Mass., staged an unusual pres- 
entation of an extensive advertising, 
nromotion and publicity campaign for 
the company’s 32 Alundum, a new ab- 
rasive. The presentation was aimed at 
Norton salesmen and, although not up to 
Hollywood standards dramatically, was 
better-than-average for novelty and ef- 
fectiveness, combining trick lighting and 
slide films to vary the tempo. 


NIAA Uses 1,200 Press 
Agents to Cover Meeting 
BurraLo—NIAA drafted the services 


of 1,200 publicity men and women to 
tell the story of the 27th annual con- 
lerence to the nation’s newspapers. 

Members attending the convention’s 
los'ng banquet found mimeographed 
‘ws releases at each table. The re- 
ase which reported on the conven- 
lion attendance, program schedule, ete.. 
provided blank spaces for each NIAA 
nember to insert his own name and 
ompany affiliation. 

Each “publicity man” was asked to 
lill in the blank spaces, and mail or de- 
‘iver the release to his local newspaper. 
With the names of local men and local 

mpanies, it was reasoned that the 

me town newspaper editors would 


average 


Use the story. 
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DIRECTORS MEETING at the Buffalo conference was a scene of hard work, 

much discussion and deep thought, as you can see here. Among the accomplish- 

ments: Approval of a slate of officers, selection of Los Angeles and New York as 
convention sites in 1950 and 1951, and some revisions of by-laws. 


What Members Thought 
of the 1949 Conference 


Burraco—InpustRiAL MARKETING’S 
inquiring reporter collared eight NIAA- 
ers at the convention—asked for a one- 
sentence comment on this years con- 
ference. The comments: 

“The conference offered $35,000 
worth of consulting talent for the price 
of registration.”—R. B. Putman, Ameri- 
can Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago. 

“If a business publication could pos- 
sibly absorb and put into action the con- 
centration of information presented, it 
could not be equalled by 10 years of ex- 
perience.”—Val G. Jurgell, editor, Your 
Business, Philadelphia. 

“The major presentations carried more 
basic data than is usually offered at 
trade conventions, because the speakers 
themselves deal in facts and figures in 
their own businesses.”—W. D. Crelley, 
General Electric X-Ray Corp., Mil- 
waukee. 

“The panel discussion technique was 
the best yet for meetings of this kind.” 

G. A. Murdock, E. W. Sann & Assoc.., 
Minneapolis. 

“The NIAA conference affords mem- 
bers’ wives the opportunity to see the 
seriousness and importance of their 
husbands’ business, besides having a 
most enjoyable time.”—Mrs. R. S. Reed, 
Pittsburgh (Me Carty Co.). 

“Every time a question arose in my 
mind, the next speaker answered it.” 
J. F. Conde, Askania Regulator Co., 
Chicago. 

“The panels, the talks, the renewal 
of old friendships, all combine to in- 
spire one to greater efforts until we meet 
again next year in Los Angeles.”—R. 


Calvert Haws, Western Precipitation 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

“Best NIAA convention we have ever 
had because business sessions were of 
such high calibre.”-—W. P. Winsor, Ma- 
terials & Methods, New York. 


Technical Aid to Europe's 
Industry Urgent, Gifford 


BurraLo—“If Europe ever recovers 
sufficiently to enable her to have a 
stable economy she must learn the 
technique of producing wealth,” Roy 
W. Gifford of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration told NIAA mem- 
bers at their annual conference. 

Mr. Gifford, former president and 
chairman of the board, Borg-Warner 
International Corp., said that com- 
munism and socialism “must be 
stopped by an ever improving living 
standard and this can be realized only 
if Europe learns the secret of produc- 
tivity—and this she must get from us. 
We must supply the needed technical 
know-how and it will definitely pay us 
to do so as we can not continue to sup- 
port the world. 

“It will pay in dollars by relieving 
the American taxpayer—it will pay in 
greatly expanded world trade. It is a 
long range plan and will require a fat 
different approach than that of ECA to 
date. We must help bring up the stand- 
ards of living of other countries or with- 
in the near future we will be pulled 
down to a lower level.” 

Continuing his discussion of the 
necessity for higher European produc- 
tivity, Mr. Gifford said, “I have always 
felt that the major emphasis Should be 
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put on aid to industry, by giving every 
possible assistance in the way of Ameri- 
can know-how. 

“In Winston Churchill's speech at 
M.1.T. a short time ago, the first point 
he stressed was Englands need fot 
more technological training.... No 
country can become strong industrially 
or in agriculture or the sciences with- 
out sufficient numbers of trained men.” 


Haynes: Britain Selling 
Labor on High Production 


BurraLto—- Speaking on “Business 
Opportunities in Europe,” Eldridge 
Haynes, publisher, Modern Industry, 
who has just returned from a European 
tour, gave NIAA conventioners a_ pic- 
ture of current business conditions in 
Britain, France and Germany. 

Mr. Haynes said that throughout 
Europe there is one great problem 
lack of capital to finance the recon- 
struction and modernization of indus- 
try, and temporarily to finance imports. 
He indicated that progress toward re 
covery had been made, but emphasized 
that low productivity was still a major 
problem. 

Referring to Britain’s successful ef- 


WEDNESDAY EVENING’s banquet wound up the con- 
vention with entertainment and dancing. 1. 
nard H. Dolan, NIAA’s new president; Mrs. Dolan; William 
A. Marsteller, the retiring president; and Mrs. Marsteller. 2. 
From Toronto, Canada, in foreground, James Totton, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd.; and Mrs. Totton. From 
left: Donald Barnaby, Canadian Line Materials, Ltd.; Mrs. 
Barnaby; Allan Ross, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd.; Mrs. Ross; Wilf Waters, also of Goodyear; Mrs. 
Waters; Elmond Globe, A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Ltd.; Ulfers, Cincinnati; 
and Mrs. Globe. 3. From left: J. D. Parsons, WRC Smith Pub- 


fort to sell the productivity idea to her 
workers, Mr. Haynes said, “I blush to 
admit it, but Britain has gone farther 
than we have to educate workers to un- 
derstand the real and full meaning of 
greater productivity. Millions of copies 
of a booklet called “Productivity Pays” 
have been published by the government, 
which is the most clear and convincing 
statement I have ever seen of what pro- 
ductivity is, and what it means.” [You 
can get a free copy by writing the Brit- 
ish Informlation Services, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza. New York.—Ed. | 


Canada Output Up 75%, 
Export Is Key, Says Irwin 


Burraco—W. Arthur Irwin, editor 
of Maclean's Magazine, Toronto, gave 
United States NIAA-ers a cross sec- 
tion picture of their Canadian neigh- 
bers at a conference luncheon. 

“To the outsider,” Mr. Irwin said, “I 
admit we must be a bit puzzling. The 
King of England is King of Canada and 
yet he has no more political power in 
Canada than has Chicago's Col. Me- 
Cormick.” 

Speaking of Canadian productive 


energy and potential, he added, “Be- 


From left: Ber- 
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tween 1938 and 1948 our population in- 
creased 16°, emp.oyment increased 
10% and the volume o! goods and serv- 
ices produced 75‘¢. Tius has meant an 
advance in our average standard of liv- 
ing of roughty 50° %. Your advance, I'm 
told, has been approximately the same. 

“Boundless resources and capacity 
to produce wealth .n abundance great- 
er than his need have made the Cana- 
dian a man of two markets, home and 
foreign. He cannot Lve unto himself.” 

Mr. Irwin in c.seussing Canada’s 
geographical location said, “Destiny 
seems to have cast the Canadian in the 
roll of the man in the middle. Some of 
us are beginning to wonder if one day 
he may not become the ham in the sand- 
wich between the Russian colossus and 
the American leviathan—-minced ham, 
that is.” 


‘Mill & Factory’ Wins NIAA Award 


Mill & Factory won the annual first- 
place NIAA award for the best presen- 
tation by a publication. 

\ second award went to Textile W orld 
and third to Industry & Power. Awards 
were presented by K. J. Bayer, Oakleigh 
French, Inc., president of the St. Louis 
chapter, at the Buffalo conference. 


lishing Co.; Mrs. A. M. Jeffery; F. F. Treandly, Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York; Miss Joyce M. Campbell; Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon W. Campbell; Blaine L. Wiley, New York; 
Elger E. Landes, NIAA headquarters, New York; A. Vaughn 
Chinnock, Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
4. Blue book men in white were the seven district managers 
for MacRae’s Blue Book who ganged up at one table. From 
left: Charles J. Rediont, Boston; Walter L. Gocpel, Chicago; 
B. B. Wellman, Detroit; J. G. Leestma, Philadelphia; Glen 
y. J. Caomven, N. Y¥.; Jj. TF. Ford, 


Pittsburgh. 
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Chicago Chapter Wins 
1949 McGraw Hill Award 


BurraLto—The Chicago Industrial 


Advertisers Association won McGraw- 


Hill Publishing Co.’s annual award fo 
outstanding achievement by a_ local 
chapter. 

CIAA’s achievement was preparation 
and publication of a bound volume en- 
titled, “NIAA Chapter Administration 
and Reference Manual.” The volume is 
designed to aid new chapter officers. 

William K. Beard Jr.. McGraw-Hill 
vice-president, presented the award to 
R. B. Putman, American Lumber & 
Treating Co., president of the Chicago 
chapter, at the NIAA convention. Mr. 
Beard said that the CIAA project was 
“by far the most valuable” chapter 
contribution of 1948, although others 
were good. 

Accepting the award on behalf of 
Chicago members, Mr. Putman credited 
R. G. Roberts, advertising manager. 
Edward Valves, East Chicago, Ind.., 
with doing most of the work and with 
making the project a success. 


FIRST award went to Carnegie-IIli- 

nois Steel Corp. in direct mail division 

of NIAA ad competition. R. C. Myers, 

manager, market development, views 
award. 





CHAIRMAN Steve Daily of NIAA’s 

new committee on industrial exhibits 

tells the conference that an NIAA 

study of trade shows soon will be 
ctir‘ted. 








SHIRT-SLEEVE SESSIONS were in ord-r at the convention as temperatures 
soared to the 90’s. These executives at work in a business session are (from left): 
George C. McNutt, G. C. McNutt Advertisers, Oakland, Cal., retiring vice-presiden 
of NIAA;: William A. Marsteller, retiring president; Blaine Wiley, executive 
secretary; and William D. Crelley, newly-elected vice-president. 


Truman Asks Continued 
Cooperation From NIAA 


The following telegram from Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman was read at the 
opening luncheon of the 27th annual 
conference of the National Industrial 
{dvertisers Association in Buffalo: 

“Please convey to the membership of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation my greetings on the occasion 


of their 27th annual conference. Your 
group has made a great contribution in 
the post war years in transmitting to 
the public through advertising mes- 
sages of marked value to the stabiliza- 
tion of our economy. Your continued 
efforts toward accurately informing 
the public about administration pro- 
grams will be of real service to your 
country. | wish you a successful year. 
Harry S. Truman” 


WINNER OF McGRAW-HILL Publishing Co.’s annual award for outstanding 
achievement was the Chicago Indus‘rial Advertisers Association. Bob Roberts 
(standing), Edward Valves, E. Chicago, Ind., prepared the project—a bound vol- 


ume on NIAA chapter administration. Other Chicago members share his glory. 




















WHERE’S ELMER? Climax of the 

Buffalo conference socially was a ban- 

quet, (including filet mignons and en- 
tertainment) shown at left. 





«A 


ADVERTISING manager Leonard 

Rhodes of Lyons Metal Products ac- 

cepts congratulations of NIAA execu- 

tive-secretary Wiley after winning Put- 
man award. 


NEW OFFICERS for 1949-1950 of Pittsburgh’s Industrial Advertising Council, 
elected last month, include (from left): Vice-president—Albert R. Teifeld, adver- 
tising manager, Copperweld Steel Co. President—Robert C. Meyers, manager of 
Market Development Div. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Treasurer—Francis J. 
Lohman, Sales Promotion Div, Westinghouse Electric Corp. Secretary—George B. 
Motheral, Glass Advertising Sales Promotion, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


FURNISH the STEEL 


PALYONP 


WILL MAKE the PRODUCT 


THE WINNER of the annual Put- 

man award is Lyon Metal Products 

“horse-trading” campaign “You Fur- 

nish the Steel—Lyon Will Make the 
Product.” 


Lyon Metal Products Ads 
Win Putman Award, $2,000 


s3UFFALO—The annual Putman MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN '’s Activity Committee stopped their convention 

award for the best industrial advertis- tasks long enough to pose for a group picture. (Left to right: standing) Agnes 

Bralla, Mrs. August Marien, Hazel Locks, Jean Hoefner. Sitting: Beulah Hartman, 

Claire Marquardt and Margaret Tibbs. A full program was planned for all of the 
wives of NIAA members who were able to attend the meeting. 


ing campaign was presented to Leon- 
ard Rhodes, advertising manager, Lyon 
Metal Products, Aurora, Ill, and Gordon 
Taylor, vice- president, Reincke, Meyer 
& Finn, agency for Lyon, at the NIAA the paeans of praise of our fellow ad- objective was to stimulate the entrants 
conference. vertising men. We must find out, ‘Does to produce such performance and such 
lhe winning campaign, which ran in top management hold equally high facts and figures, as would be proof to 
business papers, was based on a “horse- opinions of our advertising accomplish- top management that industrial adver- 
trading” idea to beat the steel short- ments?’ tising is a practical, tangible selling 
age. The theme was, “You furnish the “That is why in 1947 we established tool with which sales can be secured 
steel—-Lyon will make the product.” the Putman award. We stipulated that more effectively and more economical- 
Mr. Lyon and Mr. Taylor each were the judges should not be advertising ly.” Honorable mentions were awarded 
presented a check for $1,000 and a cer- men, but rather top management men. to Richard C. Carr, advertising man- 
tificate by Russell L. Putman, presi- “Our objective was to put this award ager, Chemical Div., Koppers Co., Pitts- 
dent Putman Publishing Co., Chicago. beyond the mere praise of one advertis- burgh, and W. R. Heese, Batten, Bar- 
Presenting the award, Mr. Putman said: ing man for the technical accomplish- ton, Durstine & Osborn, Pittsburgh, 
“It is not enough to be satisfied with ments of another advertising man. Our Koppers’ agency. 
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Chapters Elect Officers; 


Ohio Names Testement 


Co.tumsus, O.—Reginald W. Teste- 
ment, Byer & Bowman Advertising 
Agency, Columbus, has been elected 
president of the Central Ohio Indus- 
trial Marketers. 

He succeeds John Zimmerman, adver- 
tising manager, Robbins & Myers, 
Springfield, O. Other new officers are 
W. H. Kight, Kight Advertising Agency, 
vice-president; Luther Ohrstedt, Ameri- 
can Ceramics Society, treasurer; and 
John Ginsler, International Derrick & 
Equipment Co., secretary. 


DETROIT 

Detroit—John Mason, assistant to 
merchandising manager, Carboloy Co., 
has been elected president of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of Detroit for 1949-50. 

Warren R. Dix, advertising manager. 
Steel Floor Div., Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., has been elected vice-president ; 
Charles H. Keller, vice-president, Hep- 
craft-Keller, is treasurer; and Ivan A. 
Horton, advertising manager, Morse 
Chain Co., is secretary. 


INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS—The Indiana Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers recently 
elected Kenneth E. Keene as the new 
president. He is vice-president of Spen- 
cer Curtiss. 

The same company’s copy director, 
A. F. Rhoads, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. 

H. L. Martin, advertising manager. 
Diamond Chain Co., and Graham LeVay, 
Thomas Publishing Co., were re-elected 
treasurer and vice-president in charge of 
membership of the group. The new 
secretary is Miss Portia Christian of 
the Caldwell-Larkin Co. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat—Frank Wright, Cockfield 
Brown & Co., Ltd., was elected president 
of the Technical 
Advertisers As- 
sociation of Mon- 
treal at its annual 
meeting, at the 
Ritz-Carlton  Ho- 
tel. He succeeds 
B. McK. Davey, 
who becomes hon- 
orary president. 

Other officers 
elected were: 
\ ice-president 
G. H. Tessier. ad- 
vertising manag- 
er, James Robert- 
son Co. Secretary—L. G. Morris, Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Brown, Boveri (Canada). 
Treasurer——F. B. Thompson, account 
executive, Harry E. Foster Agencies. 
Membership for the first time exceeds 
100. 





Wright 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersty—Richard B. Carland, 
sales promotion manager, Wire and 


Cable Dept., United States Rubber Co.. 
has been elected president of the In- 
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dustrial Marketers of New Jersey. 
Other new officers are Elliot Charlop, 
S. Blickman Inc., Weehawken, N. J.; 
Robert March, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co., and Donald Jackson, 
Doyle, Kitchen & Mc Cormick, New 
York, all vice-presidents; Emily Taylor, 
Nopco Chemical Co.., Harrison, N. Bos 
treasurer; and Jessie Stephens, S. M. 
Ferrer, Newark, N. J., secretary. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER 
BurraLo—Gordon W. Campbell, pub- 
lishers representative, was elected presi- 
dent of the Niagara Frontier Industrial 
Advertisers Chapter at the May meeting. 
Other officers are: Vice-presidents 
Norman F. Hadley, Hadley Displays, 
and Roy S. Runk, Baldwin, Bowers & 
Strachan. Secretary-treasurer—John R. 
Owen, advertising manager of Buffalo 
business of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. Roswell Yahn of Wm. J. Keller, 


Inc., was elected associate director. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Los Ancetes—Fred Roper, Standard 
Oil Co., advertising executive, will suc- 
ceed Thomas R. Carmody as president 
of the Northern California Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

John J. O'Rourke, head of the ad- 
vertising agency of John O'Rourke & 
Associates, has been named vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. Mildred Crowhurst has been 


re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
OREGON 
OrEcoN—The Oregon Industrial Ad- 


vertisers Association at a meeting of 
charter members completed organiza- 
tion plans and voted to affiliate as a 
chapter with the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

Officers and directors elected for the 
coming year are: President—Edward 


H. Hogl. sales promotion manager, In- 


terstate Tractor & Equipment Co. Vice- 
president and program chairman—E. P. 
Hoener, business manager. The Timber- 
man. Secretary—Harry R. Burton, man- 
ager, McCann-Erickson. Treasurer 
Robert Hargreaves, manager, Har- 
greaves Advertising. 


ROCKFORD 

Rockrorp—Robert Brand, Cum- 
mings-Brand-McPherson, has been elec- 
ted president of the Rockford Industrial 
Marketers. 

Also elected were Richard Corrigan, 
George D. Roper Corp., vice-president; 
Earle Schroeder, Hollingsworth & Col- 
lins, secretary: and Don _ Brubaker, 
Micro-Switch Corp., treasurer. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 

SeattLe—Michael E. Conway, adver- 
tising manager, Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., was elected president of the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Council of Western 
Washington during a banquet meeting 
at the Rainier Golf & Country club. 

Other new officers are Beall McCul- 
louch, of Security Printing Co., vice- 
president; Henry Hornlein, advertising 
manager of Sweden Freezer. secretary: 
John M. Smith, public relations for 
Standard Oil Co., treasurer. 





NIAA CONFERENCE 
25 Years Ago 


From the November, 1924 issue of 
‘Class’, now INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


“The greatest convention of in- 
dustrial advertisers ever held” is 
how InpusTRIAL MARKETING (then 
Class) described the annual meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-14, 
1924. More than 300 advertising 
managers and other executives at- 
tended. 

Julius S. Holl, advertising man- 
ager, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, was 
elected NIAA president, succeed- 
ing Philip C. Gunion, ad manager, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 
who presided over the convention. 

Two resolutions adopted by the 
convention authorized NIAA to: 

1. Request the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to make mandatory 
that business papers in the same 
fields use uniform classifications 
of subscribers by occupations. 

2. Oppose “irregular” publica- 
tions published “for revenue only.” 

Homer J. Buckley, president of 
the Chicago Advertising Council, 
said at the meeting that what is 
needed at the present is not so 
much more advertising as better 
advertising. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, in a speech read by 
Morris Lee of Chicago suggested 
intensive selling in smaller terri- 
tories as a possible method of re- 
ducing cost of distribution. 

R. B. Donnelley, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., emphasized need for close 
study of buyer’s character as a 
means of more intelligent advertis- 
ing. 

In a session of five minute talks 
on “Industrial Advertising Suc- 
cesses of 1924” T. H. Bissell of 
International Nickel, N. Y., de- 
scribed his company’s efforts to 
cooperate with fabricators of its 
product, Monel metal, in interest- 
ing consumers in the use of Monel. 

R. E. Conder, Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., gave a talk, 
“Selling by Film,” illustrated by a 
film his company had prepared. 
He emphasized that when a film is 
prepared, the advertiser should 
have a definite plan of providing 
circulation. “The success (of his 
film) was indicated by the fact 
that 30 prints are now in circula- 
tion.” 

The next meeting was scheduled 
to be held in May, 1925, in Hous- 
ton, Tex., in connection with the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the world. 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 33] 


tude displayed by industrial advertis- 
ing managers toward their work; on 
the other, I perceive clearly the re- 
lationship between sales manage- 
ment and the advertising manager. 
May I suggest—I hope not too blunt- 
ly—that in many cases one finds 
room for marked improvement. 

Let me first discuss what appears 
to me to be the attitude of many 
managers of industrial advertising. 

Disregarding certain outstanding 
exceptions, | am forced to the con- 
clusion that there are too many men 
in this work who, either consciously 
or subconsciously, feel that they have 
been assigned to advertising’s “dog 
house.” They incline to the view that 
they are not in “the big time.” They 
look wistfully upon the work of 
others who conceive, plan, and exe- 
cute national campaigns in four 
colors for the “class” magazines, and 
look upon their own assignment with 
a degree of morbid self-pity. 

They are disheartened by what 
they feel is the lack of drama in fac- 
tually written copy replete with tech- 
nical terms. 


Greener Backyards? 


Too often — although exceptions 
may be found—this set of conditions 
induces one of two reactions. Either 
the manager determines to get out of 
industrial advertising as quickly as 
possible, into what he thinks is the 
lush green backyard of “the other 
fellow”... or, lacking courage to 
yet having concluded 
that industrial advertising is a drab 
assignment—he allows his horizons 
to move closer until his vision is com- 
pletely obscured, and the effective- 
ness of his advertising approaches 
zero, 


change jobs 


Veither the man planning to make 
a change nor the one who has lost his 
vision, is the type of advertising man- 
ager who will render the assistance 
required to sell the basic products of 
industry if we are to stabilize our 
country’s economy at a high level. 

Having painted this word picture 
in dark colors, let me counter with a 
description of the contrasting atti- 
tude—one which, I am sure, guides 
the minds and the hearts of so many 
in this association. . 

hese men say: 

Yes, it is factual that we buy very 
. * space in The Saturday Evening 

“It is true that we work mostly in 
black and white and our copy em- 
braces technical language and our 
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Back Your Salesmen With Advertising’s Power 


basic appeal is no& emotional. . . 

“But,” say these men, “these very 
negatives constitute our strongest 
challenge: We're blessed with the job 
of appealing to our customers 
brains!” 

Some industrial advertising men 
with whom I have discussed these 
matters, and who agree heartily with 
my idea as to what their attitude 
should be, have posed this problem. 

“Good!” they say. “Fine! But,” 
they continue, “you don’t know my 
sales vice-president. In the first place, 
he only half-endorses industrial ad- 
vertising. He keeps it in the budget 
only because the competition does. . . 
but down deep in his heart he won- 
ders whether or not its worth the 
money we spend. As a result, every 
time I talk to him about what we 
should do, he gives me that pitying 
look you give a sick child who wants 
to get out of bed before he’s well. He 
tells me to be patient. He tells me 
that the finance committee is giving 
him a rough time and that more 
money is out of the question. He tells 
me what fine things the editors of 
our business papers have told him 
about our ads. He says, “Take it easy, 
Joe. You’re doin’ all right.’ ” 

If you feel that your executive 
supervisor “only half approves of 
industrial advertising”, has it oc- 
curred to you that you have failed to 
sell industrial advertising to your 
boss ? 

If your situation is similar to the 
one | have just paraphrased, it means 
that you are holding down a job in 
which your management only half- 
believes... which means that know- 
ingly or unknowingly, management 
only half-believes in you! Without 
straining the principles of logic too 
far, one might construe this to mean 
that you are only half-doing your job. 

| urge you men to whom industri- 
al advertising owes so much, to raise 
the standards of your profession to 
that high level which many of you 
have already achieved. Help those 
whose vision has become obscured, 
to see the broader view. Help them 
to comprehend that it is infinitely 
more exciting to sell a locomotive 
than to sell an electric range... that 
it requires more brains to advertise 
a steam turbine than to advertise a 
steam iron! 

The second segment of my view of 
industrial advertising concerns the 
attitude of management. Have we in 
management fully explored the po- 
tentialities of industrial advertising? 


Have we in good faith analyzed the 
efforts of our advertising staffs to 
make easier the paths of our indus- 


trial salesmen? Have we measured 
their advertising efforts against per- 
formance standards? Are we spend- 
ing too much for industrial advertis- 
ing? Are we spending enough? 

It seems to me that in far too many 
instances sales management looks at 
industrial advertising on an annual 
rather than on a continuing basis. 


Sales ... Quotas .. . Budgets 


Continually, throughout the year, 
management is concerned with sales 
quotas, with price, with availability, 
with problems of market research, op- 
erations, with problems of personnel, 
even with expense accounts! 

Then, annually—behold the budg- 
et! Management “takes a quick look.” 

If the request contains no startling 
ups or downs... if it seems properly 
related to the over-all advertising 
budget, then management haphazard- 
ly OK’s an appropriation which, ac- 
cording to the effectiveness of the 
staff man responsible for the appli- 
cation of those funds, may be far too 
large, far too small, or even may be 
designed for expenditure in an area 
where the effort may be partially or 
totally wasted. 

Such casual coverage is unwar- 
ranted, even if the manager of ad- 
vertising is a paragon of excellence. 
What is a realistic explanation cover- 
ing the casualness? 

The explanation lies in the tend- 
ency of management to lose sight of 
the basic fundamentals of selling and 
to forget advertising’s relationship 
to these fundamentals. There are 
usually five steps which must be 
taken to consummate a sale: 

1. Those who directly or indirectly 
control purchasing must be contacted. 

2. Interest must be aroused in the 
product. 

3. A preference for the product 
must be created. 

4. A specific proposal must be sub- 
mitted, applying the product to the 
buyer’s problem, and 

5. The transaction must be com- 
pleted— the order secured. 

In the early days a salesman under- 
took to accomplish each of these five 
steps, unaided. Today, however, at a 
relatively low cost per dollar of sales 
volume and with a tremendous sav- 
ing of the salesman’s time, the first 
three steps are accomplished in large 
part by advertising. This is particu- 
larly true of well-planned, carefully- 
timed, and properly-executed indus- 
trial advertising, built upon indi- 
vidual product needs. 

If management loses sight of the 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real mechani- 
cal responsibilities NOW It reaches manage- 
ment, design, production, power and other engi- 
neering factors in industry. It offers real quality 
circulation, 29,500 Net Paid, and broad engineer 
contact which cannot be duplicated as a group 
by any other circulation 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH 


‘-A-S°M:E: 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annual) which insures 
that the essential data on your products be readily 
available in the hands of industry's most influen- 
tial engineers. It goes to 15,000. All of these are 
engaged in management, planning, designing, 
specification and production work. All are buyers 
or have strong buying influence, whose business 
or peofecsionsl connections are on record. 
























Rates and information upon request 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK 18,, N.Y 





“...and | say we'll 


use covers by Marvellum!" 








THE MARVELLUM CO. 


Papers —Distinclive 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DEMONSTRATING THE MORE frenzied side of account solicitation is this 

giant-size, full-color cartoon sent to C. F. Toll, general manager of publicity, Sher- 

win-Williams Co., Cleveland. Agency men are everywhere with their presenta- 

tions, including skywriters and a representatve disguised as a secretary. The car- 

toon, sent when the paint company was changing agencies, mae quite a hit, al- 
though another agency got the account. 





part played by advertising, we should 
not be surprised if management takes 
a casual, annual view of industrial 
advertising. 

If management has a continuing, 
month-in, month-out responsibility to 
salesmen, to managers of sales, then 
management has a continuing re- 
sponsibility to advertising. If man- 
agement is concerned day after day 
with volume, then management is 
concerned week after week with ad- 
vertising. Sales management cannot 
afford to treat lightly, and to examine 
but once a year a function which 
serves the salesman, by aiding him in 
the accomplishment of three-fifths of 
his task. 

Each manager of advertising de- 
serves management's understanding 
interest and active participation in 
three vital areas. 

First, he deserves to have the ef- 
fectiveness of his work measured- 
not in the conventional way which 
measures coverage by product or by 
area or by readership—but in terms 
of value received for each advertising 
dollar spent. 

Many of you are familiar with 
United States Steel’s measurement of 
the effectiveness of business paper ad- 
vertising. It is this kind of measure- 
ment to which I refer. It speaks a 
language which top management can 
understand fully. It permits a realistic 
appraisal by both management and 
the manager of advertising, of the 
wisdom of certain advertising ex- 
penditures. 

Second, the manager of advertis- 


ing—and this applies particularly to 
a manager of industrial advertising— 
deserves proper recognition. An ad- 
vertisement in itself is tangible. It 
can be seen and read. Let us not for- 
get, however, that behind that ad 
lies a trail of creative toil, technical 
research and artistic execution. 

I am afraid that these factors are 
too easily forgotten by those of us 
who, though we work in a different 
echelon, could not successfully per- 
form our tasks, were it not for the 
achievements of those who direct our 
organization’s advertising effort. Let 
us in management be ever mindful of 
these factors and let us show our ad- 
vertising men that we are aware of 
the knowledge, the education, the ex- 
perience, and the skill that lie behind 
each advertisement. 

Too many in management fallaci- 
ously consider themselves experts in 
advertising. Such comments and 
criticisms as are made of the work of 
our advertising men should be con- 
fined to areas of policy and objec- 
tives rather than to layout and copy. 

Third, the manager of advertising 
deserves inspiration. Holding as he 
does, a responsibility to direct the 
work of creative people, he strives 
year-in and year-out to inspire their 
efforts. It is probably the most ex- 
haustive phase of his work. It is 
certainly the most lonesome. It will 
profit management to remember that 
an advertising manager not only 
directs creative talent but is himself 
creative. As such, he is dependent not 
only upon a salary, but upon contact 
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SILVER PLAQUE AWARD from 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 
the best single article to be 
published in Merchandising, 
Trade and Export Papers 
during the award period, 1948. 
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FIRST IN READERSHIP... 


These awards are the latest recognition of AMERICAN 
MILK REVIEW'S leadership in readership. Continu- 
ing high editorial standards have made this modern 
magazine for modern milk plant executives the Grade 
\ means of reaching the Grade A market for milk 


plant equipment and supplies. 


For “Grade A” Coverage of the Milk Plant Market... 


..»LOOK to the WINNER! 
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AWARD OF MERIT CERTIFI 

from INDUSTRIAL MARKETI 
for an outstanding series of © 
articles on “The Sweep and 
Power of the Milk Business”, 
published during the year 1948. 


, QHE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE MILK PLANT FIELD TO BE SO HONORED 





FIRST IN CIRCULATION... 


Not only the cream of milk plant circulation but the 
. that’s what AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW gives its advertisers. Twice the milk plant 


whole bottle 


coverage at half the cost per reader, plus recognized 
editorial excellence, make AMERICAN MILK RE- 
VIEW the budget-best means of covering the rich milk 


plant market. 


American 

se caanalitaranee ise ANY MILK REVIEW 
Publishers since 1858 

32 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7. WY 





American MILK REVIEW + American BUTTER & CHEESE REVIEW + American EGG & POULTRY REVIEW 
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There's a Fence 
Around New England 


F course “They” are wrong. But 


. . » Ever since wooden nutmegs 
were peddled to gullible Connecticut 
Yankees by smart alecky New Yorkers, 
we in New England are more than a 
little distrustful of sales efforts on a 
new product. A consistent and strong 
advertising program in New England 
Construction will help pave the way 
for the sale of your construction equip- 
ment, materials and supplies in these 
six states. Contractors and public 
officials throughout New England tell 
us they like to read New England Con- 
struction regularly. 

* «ee 


ew Englond 


CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 











if you are doing business abroad 
you'll do MORE business after you 
have read — and used — this book 


PRACTICAL EXPORTING 


Vy ritten by PHILIP Mac Market 
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chasing Agent for Balfour Information 
Guthrie & Co., Lid., this new 
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@® Gives time-and-money Finance 


saving ideas for every phas« 
of export transaction. @ Cov 
ers office organization, prod 
uct promotion, contract 


and Credits 


terms, freight handling, col Documents 
lections scores of similar 

topics. @ Includes 39 useful 

forms; specimen start-to-fin 355 Pages 
ish transaction; Foreign 

Trade Definitions $4.00 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





The Ronald Press Company 


' 
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i ! 
115 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. : 
! Send PRACTICAL EXPORTING, MacDonald i 
! in 5 days | will remit $4.00 plus delivery ' 
: charges or return book without obligation. | 
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with and inspiration from his lead- 
ers. 

By giving men a greater under- 
standing of what they do and why 
they do what they do, we inspire a 
faith in their effort and help them to 
accomplish much. It is one way to 
release that last atom of energy which 
is the difference between outstanding 
success and mediocrity. 

| know of a company which is 
over 100 years old, once the undis- 
puted leader in its field. It fell upon 
sorry days. The sales curve was 
down; bond interest was in arrears; 
its prestige was fading. Finally, to 
appease the bondholders and prevent 
foreclosure, one of its plants had to 
be sold in order to realize cash. 

At this juncture, the directors 
elected to the presidency a man from 
an entirely different field of busi- 
ness. He was an inspiring leader. 

He did not add a single person to 
the staff. He sloughed off a few he 
felt had been proven unworthy; but 
he did not add a single one. Every 
move was made with the help of men 
who had been present during the en- 
tire period while the company .was 
failing. He completely reversed the 
company's position; he boosted sales: 
he made profits; he paid off the bond 
interest. He restored the fading pres- 
tige. The company made money. He 
made money. The men who worked 
for him made money—more than 
they had made before. 


Leadership Men Deserve 


That is the type of leadership that 
advertising men... that all men de- 
serve... if they are to do their finest 
work. 

That buyer’s market heralded for 
so long, and about which so much has 
been written, is now with us. The 
period which lies ahead may become 
the most competitive era in the his- 
tory of commerce. 

You doubtless remember those 
fateful words of General MacArthur 
when he said that we were having our 
last chance to find a way to perma- 
nent peace. 

I suspect that we are, likewise, hav- 
ing our last chance to secure and de- 
velop the leadership that will insure 
continuance of our free, competitive 
economy. If we fail, I'm afraid that 
the world, in its agony and despera- 
tion, will turn to some other method. 

It is you, and nien like you, who 
face the solemn obligation of find- 
ing the right road and of leading the 
people along that road. 

This is a sobering thought. 


It is also an inspiring challenge. 
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Space Buying Maladies 


| ConTINUED FROM PAcE 37] 


disadvantage to everybody. 

Now, how do you go about putting 
Planned Interviewing into affect and 
making it work? 

Let’s watch the advertising manager 
do it. His primary job is to gather 
and marshal all the facts about -his 
product, its applications and markets. 
He should be closer to them than 
any publication representative. He 
should know better than anybody else 
who buys or influences the purchase 
of his products and in their order 
of relative importance. He should 
educate himself to think and plan at 
the sales level so that he can make sure 
that advertising and sales efforts are 
perfectly coordinated. 


That's all background . . . important 
background . . . to his part in media 


selection, whether his company has 
an advertising agency or not. 


Factual Presentation 


The advertising manager with or 
without an advertising agency should 
get full authority from top manage- 
ment for the final say on media and 
let publication representatives know 
he has it. Then they won't be so like- 
ly to waste their time and get his goat 
by going over his head. 

Then he should go at the job of 
gathering publication information on 
a planned basis. He sets up a schedule 
of dates within which publication 
representatives’ calls can be made . 
at times when the information will do 
him the most good. He sets up in- 
terviews by his markets, present and 
potential . . . in that way, he budgets 
his time on the most efficient basis. 
That's what I call Planned Interview- 
ing. 

Now, how does publication repre- 
sentative enter this Planned _Inter- 
viewing picture? First, he organizes 
a complete factual presentation with 
as much of his story on paper as pos- 
sible. He does this because he doesn t 
want to trust the memory of the ad- 
vertising manager or agency media 
director who is going to hear and see 
plenty of other stories. 

In his presentation, he gives an 
exact definition of the market his pub- 
lication serves and the exact service 
it gives to that market. Then, if he's 
smart, he keys his pitch to specific 
accounts or products, pointing out 
how many logical prospects his book 
reaches and how the editorial tone of 
his publication puts those prospects 1n 
the proper mood. 

And, like any good salesman, he 
points out how his publication differs 
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..indelibly impress your name in the minds of every user of your product! 
PF decals stay with your product for its lifetime. Leading 
companies like the true reproductive qualities, 
bright colors, long lasting service and ease of application of 
PF decals. Investigate PF’s facilities for supplying decals for packaging, 


unusual surfaces, outdoor use. Whatever your needs, call on PF. 


FREE! DECAL GUIDE and SAMPLES 
PALM. FECHTELER & CoO. See how PF decals can pile up more sales 
as and profits for you through advertising, 
NEW YORK e E. LIVERPOOL, OHIO © CHICAGO decorating, identifying, branding your product! 
Write TODAY for your free copy of the PF 
story and representative samples. 
Address Dept. IM, 220 W. 42nd St., New York so, BW. Y. 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

@ ing has to do with the design, mix- | 
ing, transporting, handling, forming, 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


informa- 
figures. 


Write 
tion 


complete 
circulation 


today for 
and lotest 


CCA 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLOG. CHICAGO 6 


DIE 
CASTINGS 


MEAN MASS PRODUCTION 


DIE 
CASTINGS 


MAGAZINE 





SERVES THE 
VHlass Production 
INDUSTRIES 


DIE CASTINGS 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
eo] ile) 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 













from its competitors . . . lays the com- 
parative facts, figures, and editorial 
features right on the line. 

When he’s through, the advertising 
manager or agency media director has 
all the information on which a sound 
decision can be made . . . and his pub- 
lication, if it proves essential to the 
advertiser's objective, will get into the 
plans more often than not. 

Planned Interviewing really comes 
into its own in the advertising agency. 
But its success is based on one main 
premise. The agency must have a full- 
time, well-trained media director with 
100% authority for media selection 
plus at least one qualified space buyer 
to act as his right hand. 

That's because the proper selection 
of media is too important, too com- 
plicated to be left in the hands of 
anyone with limited time or limited 
responsibility. 

It takes time to gather and organize 
client and market records . . . records 
that what markets and influ- 
ences each account is interested in 
— records that show what markets 
and influences each publication reach- 
es. It takes time to cross reference these 


show 


records so that complete interest in 
a given market or publication is im- 
mediately recognizable. 

It takes time to analyze these 
records for all the evidence about the 
coverage, editorial policy, numbers of 
interested readers and intensity of 
reader interest for each publication. 
In short, it is so important for a media 
director to arrive at a thorough under- 
standing of each publication’s reason 
for existence and its exact relation- 
ship to his clients’ objectives, that 
the collection of vital publication in- 
formation cannot be allowed to rest 
on a haphazard foundation. 

Here’s where Planned Interviewing 
enters the picture. 

The media director sets up a sched- 
ule of dates for interviews, market 
by market—setting them up so that 
he can concentrate on each market at 
the time that best fits into his plans. 
Then, he notifies publication repre- 
sentatives and sales managers of the 
schedule and the purposes of the 
Planned Interviewing plan. Individ- 
ual dates are set up at times agreeable 
to publication representatives and 
media director, allowing at least one 
hour for each interview. 

Then, the media director and the 
publication representative bring each 
other up to date on all vital informa- 
tion and thoroughly explore all 
phases of the publication and all of 
the possibilities of its answering ad- 
vertiser problems. They combine the 
representative's special knowledge of 
his market and his publication and 
the media director’s knowledge of his 
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clients’ plan strategies and market ob- 
jectives—working together for their 
common good as well as for the good 
of the advertisers whose interests they 
serve. 

True, there are certain disadvan- 
tages inherent in Planned Interview. 
ing. The publication representative 
can't always see at his last-minute con- 
venience the person he considers to 
be the key person. The advertising 
agency, to do this Planned Interview- 
ing job right, has to go to the extra ex- 
pense of having at least one fully and 
truly trained space buyer (not a buf- 
fer) capable of handling non-sched- 
uled and routine calls, answering ques- 
tions about accounts and gathering 
current information throughout the 
vear to pass along to the media direc- 
tor with his or her recommendation. 

But these disadvantages are dwarfed 
by the advantages of Planned Inter- 
viewing. 





Many Advantages 


rhe advertising manager can have 
one period for intensive presenta- 
tions related to his sp cific problems 
at the time when they'll do the most 
good for him. If he has an agency 
backing him up, he can be assured of 
the soundness of its media recommen- 
dations. Thus, Planned Interviewing 
gives him time for all the many other 
activities which the success of his com- 
pany's advertising entails. 

The publication representative gets 
many advantages from Planned Inter- 
viewing. He has an opportunity for 
one complete, thorough and impartial 
hearing by the one person with au- 
thority and responsibility, in addition 
to regular hearings at his convenience 
with trained and qualified space buy- 
ers. He gets it at a time specified and 
cleared for him. He can check the 
agency's file on his publication to be 
sure that it is complete. 

He has an opportunity to relate 
his story to all account situations, be- 
cause he has been given a picture of 
each account's objectives by the 
agency media director. No longer does 
he have to shoot in the dark. 

And because a minimum 
hour is all his own, he can put on 
whatever kind of show he wants for 
his publication. 


of one 


However, it’s in the advertising 
agency that Planned Interviewing 
really pays off .. . for everybody. 


When the space representative does 
his part, the media director hears and 
organized presentations 
market by market. No distractions, no 
irrelevant material; but, complete con- 
centration on the problem at hand. 
Here’s a unique opportunity to depth 
interview for full understanding and 
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in 


magazine 


advertising linage 


for 
5 months 


this year’ 


Right now, with sales just a little 

tougher to make, is a good time 

to re-examine your magazine advertising 
schedules. And a fine time to 

find out what The New York Times Magazine 
and its 1,150,000 circulation all over 

the country can do for you. 

Just call LAckawanna 4-1000... or 

The New York Times office in Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

London, or Paris. 


*Printers’ Ink compilation 





































WHAT DOES 


CERNFIED BUTING POWER 


MEAN? 


from the 
Welding Field 


INDUSTRY AND 
WELDING 
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“fisherman’s 
luck” 





Cas 


Like a fisherman casting his lure, 
most advertising mediums go out 
after prospective customers, hoping 
that the twin hooks of persuasive copy 
and artful illustration will do their 
job The trade show display is the 
one advertising medium where the 
customer comes to the advertiser, 
sometimes thousands of miles, to 


see, to examine, and to buy! 
FOR PACKAGE DISPLAYS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


CONSULT... 


DISPLAYS 


1107 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


creators of the “PACKAGE” Display 











proper evaluation of all media 
measurements. In no other way can 
the comparative value of each pub- 
lication in a given field be so clearly 
established. In no other way can you 
be so sure of complete and up-to-date 
material to be used when interviewing 
stops and planning starts. 

And what a relief from pressure! 
After the intensive interviewing 
period is over, the media director has 
time to study each publication in re- 
lation to others and to the clients’ 
problems and objec tives. 

And, even more important, the ad- 
vertising agency has time and knowl 
edge to do a real planning job based 
on facts and an understanding of 
markets and publications. The result? 
The greatest possible impact on each 
account's markets for the fewest pos 
sible advertising dollars. 


How To Advertise 
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Lock Experts.” 

Cuno’s “Removes More Sizes of 
Solids . . . from More Types of 
Fluids.” 

Scovill’s “The Majority of Brands 
in Leading Stores Use Scovill- 
Made Containers.” 

Universal Winding Co.’s “The Only 
Machine with the Rotary Traverse.” 
Bassick’s “Making More Kinds of 
Casters . . . Making Casters Do 
More.” 

Butterfield’s “Every Tool Individ- 
ually Inspected.” 

Fenwal’s “Sensitive but Only to 
Heat.” 

Jacob Chuck’s “Its Parallel Bite 
Holds True and Tight.” 


| have put this discussion of the 
Basic Sales Idea into this location 
because a function of the Basic Sales 
Idea is to give the prospect, to re- 
member, some statement expressing 
the most important reason for buying 
the produc a 

Rememberability. however. is not 
its chief value. so the Basic Sales Idea 
will be taken up again later, under 
“How to Plan.” when I will show how 
it can be made to focus a long-range 
plan of strategy and correlate adver- 
tising with other forms of sales pro- 
motion. 

b. Impress upon him how to 
identify it. 

Comment. Identification can be 
aided by pointing to your product’s: 

unique design. If your product's 
design is unique—the hole in the Life 
Saver or the shape of the recess in the 
Phillips Screw—-it’s worth giving 
featured billing in your advertising. 





| 
Woodworking Plants 
USE Trucks, too! 


—and “Shoes and Ships and 
Sealing Wax" 


Are you overlooking this market of 
thousands of woodworking plants, 
processing over 5000 of the important 
commercial uses for wood? 

They buy trucks, station wagons, tires, 
office equipment, air conditioners, etc. 
as well as belts, woodworking ma- 
chinery, adhesives, finishes, fastenings 
and other primary needs. 

Tell ’em and sell ’em in the book that 
covers the market, reaching top man- 
agement and percolating down! WOOD 
PRODUCTS is selected by agencies 
which place 93% of the space in this 
book. Numerous advertisers use it 
year after year—for a reason! 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


Send for imposing 
» list of subscribers 
{ND ADVERTISERS 


\\/ \Vfoon 
‘PRODUCTS 


Phone: WAbash 2-1000 
431 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 















Youll win their attention with 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS .. . and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter .. . easy to 
return—no signature is necessary. 





w ; 
Send now for samples and ex- 
am pies of successes made more 


sacces ful hy Reply Oo Lette rs. 





Write to the 
REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St.,. NEW YORK 11 
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[his not only establishes a distinguish- 
ing characteristic but also, in the case 
of the Phillips Screw, provides an op- 
portunity for the advertising to be re- 
called to the prospect each time he 
encounters the product on somebody 
else's product. 

Two more examples in the realm of 
screws. Bristol’s “Multiple-Spline” 
socket head cap screw is unique 
that’s worth featuring, for it has 
many advantages for certain applica- 
tions. The hex socket in Parker- 
Kalon’s socket head cap screw is not 
unique, but the size marking is a 
feature that distinguishes the P-K 
brand from other hex socket head 
screws. 

color. lf your product is already 
colored and the color differentiates 
it from the competitors, make a point 
of it in your advertising. If it isn’t 
colored, consider coloring it. Worth- 
ington paints its construction equip- 
ment blue and calls the machines 
“Blue Brutes”. International Harvest- 
er paints its crawlers red. When the 
prospect sees a blue piece of equip- 
ment on a road construction job, it’s 
an ad for Worthington; a red machine 
on a mining operation is I-H. ( Natur- 
ally, they both use color when adver- 
tising their equipment.) And Coppus 
“sells” the blue band it paints around 
its turbines both to the manufacturers 
who install Coppus Turbines on their 
original equipment and to the people 
who buy that equipment from Coppus 


customers. To the manufacturer, 
Coppus sells the market’s acceptance 
of the “blue ribbon”: to the user. 


Coppus sells the “blue ribbon” as a 
sign that the manufacturer uses 
quality equipment. 

Rope companies use colored strands 
for identification; saw and tool manu- 
facturers also color parts of their 
products. 

trade-mark. The ad on page 49 
shows how U. S. Steel promotes the 
trademark which its customers apply 
to their products. 

(nother interesting case is that of 
Worthington’s trade-mark 
which is even better known in some 
‘xport markets than the company 
name itself—a fact which is used as 
the theme of one of its domestic ad- 
vertising campaigns. 


“wings” 


packaging. This is not so important 
1 factor in industrial advertising: 
still, there are certain shelf items, in 
the automotive supply, electrical sup- 
‘ly and hardware buiness, whose 
juick and correct identification is im- 
ortant to the dealer, if not to the con- 
imer, 
Situation III C1. Prospect hesitates 
buy because he isn’t convinced 
‘ur proposition is worth the money 
extra” money or “the” money), 

















| do you distribute 


your catalog? 


by mail? 





by salesman? 





by special messenger? 


> 


YOUR CATALOG WILL BE USED BY 


MORE READY-TO-BUY PROSPECTS WHEN 


IT IS DISTRIBUTED BY SWEET’S? 


HERE’S WHY—Sweet’s is a service that dis- 


tributes your catalog to hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals representing the bulk of the buying power in your 


market. 


Your catalog is distributed in a bound file (brought up to 
date each year) that stays within your prospective buyers’ 
reach at all times. Yet, the cost to you for catalog prepara- 
tion, printing, filing and distribution averages less than 2¢ 


per page. 


Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man call and give you 


the complete story? 





CATALOG 


SERVIC E 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he's ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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A Little Extra Effort 


will mean 


y  Jé Lots of Extra Sales in 
THE SOUTHERN HOSPITAL MARKET 


ANNUAL PURCHASES .. . OVER $200,000,000 
IMMEDIATE POTENTIAL ALMOST $1,000,000,000 








SOUTHERN HOSPITALS offers advertis- The Fastest Growing 
ers a plus value in a thriving 14-state : 

market with a sales potential that leads Hospital Market 
the nation. Strictly Southern in cov- in the Nation 
erage and editorial content, this one 
journal will carry your message to an 
audience that is ready to buy—able to 
buy. .. Over 100 regular advertisers 
have found that selling where selling is 
good produces extra sales at less cost. 
Write today for complete market data. 
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SOUTHERN HOSPITALS 


iS PUBLISHED BY 





Clark-Smith Publishing Company 


218 W. Moorehead St. Charlotte 2, N. C. 

















THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


is the only reference source which contains 
basic statistical information on 87 primary in- 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on 


the publications serving them. 


Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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INTERNATIONAL General Elec- 
tric Co., New York, ran this black-and- 
white page ad in the International 
Edition of Life June 20 as part of an 
advertising campaign aimed at improv- 
ing public relations abroad for G-E 
and capitalism. Skipping direct prod- 
uct-selling, copy “sells” G-E workers’ 
living standard. Agency: Grant Adver- 
tising, New York. 


the trouble or taking a chance. 

a. Show him how to evaluate it. 

Comment. Wherever there is a 
tendency toward buying on price, it is 
important to educate the prospect on 
false economy. RB&W uses the sym- 
bolic “T.F.E.” (“True Fastener: 
Economy”) to sum up the many fac- 
tors which should be considered be- 
fore deciding what is the cheapest 
buy in fasteners. 

Bethlehem Steel has an ad on “The 
True Cost of Wire Rope” which says: 
“In (comparing ropes), purchase 
price alone isn’t the answer. Length 
of time installed isn’t necessarily the 
answer, either. A wire rope may be 
installed on a machine that stands idle 
for days on end. The only true 
measure of its worth is the cost per 
unit of actual work it does in its life. 

“What a ‘unit of work’ is depends, 
of course, upon the industry involved. 
In oil-country rotary drilling, the ton- 
mile is widely accepted as a basis for 
computing actual rotary-line costs. In 
the coal country, ‘unit of work’ could 
be a ton of coal hauled up a plane: 
or a ton of earth handled on a drag- 
line job. In many cases, it isn’t dif- 
ficult to record or closely estimate the 
totals accounted for by a given rope 
and thus learn the rope cost per unit 
of service rendered.” 

b. Put a guarantee on it. 

Comment.. This puts responsibility 
in your lap, not the prospect’s and 
makes his investment appear safe. A 
guarantee is also a good competitive 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 
of 1948 winners 


Airlines 
Art Gallery 
Art Services 
Associations: 
Agriculture, 
General, 
Industrial 
Automotive 
Truck 
Passenger 
Banks 
Beverages 
Building Material 
Business Services 
Chemicals 
Community 
Development 
Construction 
Equipment 
Creative 
Printing 
Department Store 
Display 
Advertising 
Educational 
Electrical Equip 
Envelope Mfr 
Financial 
Food Products 
Food Service 
Equipment 
Funeral Supplies 
Furniture Mfr. 
Government 
Services 
Heating, 
Ventilating 
Home 
Furnishings 
Hotels and 
Resorts 
Industrial Equip. 
Industrial 
Supplies 
Industrial 
Instruments 
Insurance 
Life, Fire, 
Casualty 
Investment 
Services 
lewelry 
leather Goods 


Machinery and 
Tools 
Machinery 
Medical and 
Dental Equip. 
Metals, Metal 
Products 
Motion Pictures 
Newspapers 
Novelties 
Office Equipment 
Packaging 
Paint 
Paper Mfr 
Personal Products 
Personal Services 
Petroleum 
Pharmaceuticals 
Photo- Engraving 
Photographic 
Equipment 
Plastics 
Printed 
Specialties 
Printing Equip. 
Public Utility 
Publications: 
General, 
Business, 
Farm, Trade 
Radio Networks 
Radio Stations, 


Local 
Real Estate 
Retailer 
Retail Credit 
Store 
Rubber Products 
Safety Equip 
Silverware 
Social Welfare 
Sports Equip 
Syndicated 
Advertising 
Textiles 
Watches and 
Clocks 
Wearing Apparel! 
Wearing Apparel 
Accessories 
Women's 
Apparel, Mfr. 


Farm 
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AWARDS 



















Best of Industry Award 
The outstanding campaign in each 
classification will be selected for this 
award; winners will receive the prized 
MMAA Certificate signifying the 
campaign's excellence. 


Merit Award 


Other distinctive campaigns deserving 
honorable mention will receive the 
Merit Award of Achievement. 







Open to all users of direct mail and mail 
order advertising. No restrictions on size, 
type, purpose or classification. Membership in 
DMAA is not a requisite. 





































You are invited to enter this year’s com- 
petition for a Best-of-Industry Award and 
national recognition. Your entry may be small, 
simple, large or elaborate; size of company or 
budget will have no influence. Winners will be 
selected for their overall effectiveness. 














Special Certificate Award 
Producers playing an important role 
1 in the production of winners will be 
awarded this special recognition, 
















Extra Recognition will be given 
all winners via year-round exhibition 
throughout the U. 8. and Canada in 
local Advertising Clubs, Direct Mail 
Forums, and leading universities—in. 
cluding widespread publicity resulting 
from this activity. 


JUDGING will be by recognized spe- 
ie, cialists in direct mail and mail order 
advertising. Their decisions are final. 


Rules are simple. Entries must be of mate- 
rial produced between September Ist, 1948 and 
August 3ist, 1949. Other requirements are 
procedural, full details of which will be fur- 
nished when you send for entry blank. 






























Contest closes September Ist, 1949; winners 
to be announced September 21st. 












Sponsored by the 


DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 












Direct Mail Advertising Contest Committee, DMAA 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send us entry forms and complete instructions for entering the 
2lst annual Direct Mail Advertising Contest. 


Your name and title 


Send for details 
and entry blank 


Company 


Address 
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WINNERS TO BE ANNOUNCED AND AWARDS MADE AT DMAA CONVENTION, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, July, 1949 
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June 


Volume 6.1 °, (in Pages) under 1948 


Industrial 
I rack 
Class 


Export 


Grand Total 


First Six Months of 1949 
Volume 5.2%, (in Pages) under 1948 


Industrial 
Trace 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


industrial Group 


Acro Digest 

American Aviation (semi-mo.) 
American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 
American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 


Automotive Industries (semi 
mo.) 

Aviation Operations 
Aviation Week 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w 

Redding 

Retter Roads 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Kus Transportation 

Butane-Propane News (44x 


Ot.) 


Canner iw.) 

Ceramie Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News 
(w.) 


Chemical Enginecring 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical Processing Preview 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Commercial Car Journal 

Contractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9%x14) 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) 


Construction Methods 


Constructor 


Dairy Record 

Design News 

Diesel Progress (9x12 

Distribution Age 

Drilling 

Drug & Cosmetic Industry 

Electric Light & Power 

Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 

Electrical Engineering 


Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 


Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record 
(w.) 

Excavating Engineet 

Factory Management & Main 
tenance 

Fire Engineering 


Fleet Owner 

Food Industries 

Food Packet 

Food Processing Preview 
Foundry 

(.a8 

Gas Age (tbi-w 


Heating & Ventilating 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 


ditioning 


116 


1949 1948 
June 
Pages 

72 72 
10 7 
168 174 
120 140 
R3 Rt 
*460 "412 
“0 °39 
ty ‘4 
33 129 
159 161 
152 168 
"41 62 
"115 *110 
148 4 
7 127 
8 i2 
6 $6 
"45 *42 
8157 S180 
*101 *148 
*6 *R0 
"7 *R6 
127 115 

275 204 

102 110 

1 120 

17 if 

151 $226 
184 19 

60 OS 
"201 *140 
"115 *121 
10) a3 
86 8 
118 92 
1. > 
Xs oo 
71 69 
*109 129 
108 113 
"ts *132 
2 65 
it 59 
“7 O8 
257 tas 
*180 “206 
105 135 
320 17 
' 5 
2°2 268 
19 12 
115 136 
14 171 
“47 *48 
H5 66 
194 §°228 
| 0 
ag 108 
re) 4 

127 39 


1949 

17,353 
5,390 
2,155 


1,203 


26,101 


1949 


Advertising Volume 


1948 
107,385 
10,194 
14,655 
8,144 


170,378 


1948 


Total 


6 Months Pages 


102 
210 
1004 


1006 


194 
242 
268 
815 


536 


192 
185 


821 
1682 
631 
746 
269 
942 
1056 


171 
678 
265 
$52 

148 
681 
961 


751 
S30 
360 


-99 
bed 


1889 
114 

715 
2091 


ye 


1419 


380 
192 
gQo2 
738 

RO 
2740 
252 
21% 
796 
901 


1102 
302 


in 1948. 


For the month of June only, volume 


has dropped 6.1% 
26,101 pages, as against 1948, with 
27,785 pages. The highest percentage 
of decline for June occurred in the 
trade group, with a loss of 10.9%, 


prema PAPER advertising volume 
dropped 5.2% for the first six 
months of 1949, compared with the 
same period in 1948. Volume of the 
244 selected business papers for this 
six months, period totaled 161,512 
pages in 1949, against 170,378 pages 


1949, with 


while for the first six months of 1949, 


Page % 
Change Change 
765 1.2 
661 10.9 
163 7.0 
95 7.3 
1,681 6.1 
Page % 
Change Change 
1.030 3.8 Unless 
2,978 "4 
923 6.3 
935 11.5 
8.866 5.2 


Industrial Group 


Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry 

Industrial Finishing (4%(x6'4) 

Industry & Power 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age (w.) 


Machine Design 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 
(4%ex6'4) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & Ship- 


ping Review 
Mass Transportation 
Materials & Methods 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Milk Dealer 
Milk Plant Monthly 
Mill & Factory 
Mining Engineering 
Modern Machine Shop (4%x 


i) 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 


Modern Railroads 


National Butter & Cheese 
Journal 

National Petroleum News (w.) 
National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News 

Oil & Gas Journal 
Organic Finishing 
Operating Engineer 


iw.) 


Packaging Parade (9%x12) 
Paper Industry & Paper World 
Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Processing 
Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 


Plant Engineering 
Plating 
Power 
Power Generation 


Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & 
Management 

Products Finishing (414%4x6',) 


Progressive Architecture 
Purchasing 
Quick Frozen Foods & the 


Locker Plant 

Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Engineering & Main- 
tenanace 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & Com- 
munications 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 
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otherwise 


1949 


58 
115 
106 

30 


*81 
*133 


noted 


a low of 11.5% under 1948 was tallied 
for the export group. 


all publications 
are monthlies and have standard 


x 10 inch type Page 


1948 
June 
Pages 





1949 1948 
Total 
6 Months Pages 
583 667 
739 724 
165 509 
801 856 
382 396 
3335 3498 
1174 1294 
1371 1632 
1613 1721 
262 302 
556 
184 
680 
566 
612 
395 
660 
589 
285 
1326 
144 
153¢ 
846 
713 
39 
259 362 
677 640 
877 977 
398 426 
3347 3261 
&N 91 
315 309 
362 349 
462 546 
829 887 
1008 1158 
1118 960 
125 325 
976 918 
831 R63 
209 94 
334 359 
1469 1509 
471 525 
680 595 
369 399 
1580 1657 
458 449 
518 524 
557 544 
1535 14100 
372 43 
1526 1511 
359 397 
625 631 
688 688 
188 185 
188 186 
650 734 







































Cortes marveled at the design and construction 
of Aztec temples when he led Spanish conquistadors 
into Mexico City. The story behind this capital of 
Indian culture is written into history as the rise and 
fall of a mighty empire. 


The thousands attending the 
recent Home Builders Show in 
Chicago were also interested in 
design and construction. The 
story behind U. S. Gypsum’s part 
in modern home building was 
told through the eye-appeal of 
the exhibit shown here... said 
to be the most outstanding in .. forWdlls 


the show. ond Cedinge 





Write or phone for your free copies of 
INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP and learn the 
latest in display techniques TODAY! 





PITTSBURGH........ 477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., MAyfiower 9443 
NEW YORK........ 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y., VAnderbilt 6-2621 
PC 1937 W. Hastings St., Chicago &, Ill., TAylor 9-6600 
DETROIT. .... 810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 2-3557 
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industrial Grovn 


Sewage 
Shears 
Southern 
southern 
Southern 
Steel (w.) 
Supervision 


Works Engineering 
Lumber Journal 
Lumberman 

Power & Industry 


relephone Engineer 
Telephony (w 

rextile Industries 

Textile Wor ld 

rimberman 

rool & Die Journal (5x7) 
Tool Engineer 

rraffiec World (w.) 


Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 
West Coast Lumberman 
Western Canner and Packer 
Western Construction News 
Western Industry 
Wood Worker 
Woodworking Digest 

(4% x6'%) 
World Oil 
World Petroleum 


Total 


Trade Group 


\ir Conditioning & Refrigera 
tion News (w.) (1144x116) 

American Artisan 

American Druggist 

American Lumberman & 
Building Products 
Merchandiser (bi-w.) 


Boot & Shoe 
(Semi-mo.) 
Building Supply 


Recor der 
News 


Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 


Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 

Grocery Editions 

Department Store 
Economist (10x14) 

Domestic Engineering 


Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Merchandising 
(9x12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 


Farm Equipment Retailing 

Farm Implement News 
(bi-w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 


Geyer's 


ropics 
Glass 


Digest 


Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hatchery & Feed 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 


Implement & Tractor 
(bi-w.) 
Implement 
Industrial 
Interiors 


Record 
Distribution 
Jewelers’ 


Circular-Keystone 


Leather & Shoes (w.) 
Lingerie Merchandising 


Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (41x61) 


NJ (National Jeweler 
(SUxT™M) 

National Bottlers’ 

National Furniture 


Office 


(t,azett 
Review 


\ppliances 


Photographic 
Plumbing & 
Business 
Plumbing & Heating Journal! 

Plumbing & Heating 
Wholesaler 

Poultry Supply Dealer 

Progressive Grocer (44,x7! 


Sheet Metal Worker 

Southern Automotive 
Journal 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Age 

Super Market 


Trade News 


Heating 


Merchandising 


1949 


109 
109 
*151 


"156 
126 


152 


0 


168 


SS 
28 


28 
*28 
155 


118 
6 
19 
* 36 
124 





1948 
June 
Pages 


1948 


$131 


26 


288 
29 


100 


236 


129 
8156 
6 
0 
iH 


“94 
54 


121 
103 
163 
*49 
117 


1949 


1948 


Total 


6 Months Pages 


124 
284 
514 
980 
510 
2575 
66 
296 


738 





303 
612 


188 
1059 
1270 

102 

107,385 


Total 


6 Months Pages 


1949 


142 
788 


779 


1086 


1130 
987 


149 


a85 


945 


118 


1948 


537 
R51 
SRY 


992 


1260 
979 


1218 
169 
1368 
632 
1534 
636 
926 
376 
1037 
826 


1106 


988 


540 


823 
651 
1475 
148 
701 


Trade Group 
Variety Merchandiser 
(4% x6%) , 
Wood Construction & 

Building Materialist 


Total 


Class Group 


\dvertising Age (w.) 
(10%x14) . : 

American Funeral Director 

American Hairdresser 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10-3/16) 

Casket & Sunnyside 

Chain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant 
Combinations ; 

Cleaning & Laundry World 

Dental Survey 

Fountain Service 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel World-Review (w.) 
(9% x14) 

Industrial Marketing 

Journal of the American 
Medical Association (w.) 

Laundry Age 

Medical Economics 
(44 x6%) 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(444 x6%) 

Nation’s Schools 

Oral Hygiene 
(4-5/16x7-3/16) 

Restaurant Management 

Scholastic Coach 

School Executive 
School Equipment 

School Management 
(9%x11%) 

What's New in 
Economics 


News 


Home 


Total 


Export Group 


American Automobile 
(overseas edition) 
American Exporter 
(two editions) 
American Exporter Industrial 
(two editions) 
Automovil Americano 
Caminos y Calles 
Farmaceutico 
Hacienda (two editions) 
El Hospital hdnbinan 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria ; 
McGraw-Hill Digest 
Oficina Mechanica Moderna 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 


Revista Aerea 
Latinoamericana 
Revista Rotaria 


Spanish Oral Hygiene 
(4-5/16x7-3/16) 

El Taller Mechanica 
Moderna emi 

Textiles Panamericanos 


Total 


SIncludes a special issue 


*Includes classified advertising 





June 

Pages 
1949 1948 
60 88 
i8 16 
5,390 6.051 
1949 1948 

June 

Pages 
177 174 
*82 67 
*48 *57 
84 102 
56 67 
"16 "58 
27 35 
37 17 
112 106 
50 58 
69 77 
87 R5 
i8 50 
"34 *37 
89 9% 
*276 *301 
73 86 
106 118 
66 O8 
134 143 
71 60 

135 
71 

9 12 
21 22 
72 100 
2.155 2.318 

June 

P. s 
1949 1948 
112 72 
180 241 
130 155 
128 8&5 
$54 30 
i5 51 
94 119 
15 13 
59 80 
87 96 
30 16 
38 67 
64 58 
21 »2 
13 12 
6 r | 
32 36 
t& 67 
57 71 
1.203 1,298 





Total 
6 Months Pages 
1949 1948 


537 


530 
323 270 
37,216 10,194 


1948 
Total 
6 Months Pages 


1949 


1159 1243 
181 411 
265 347 
565 616 
366 370 
345 390 
152 201 
263 291 
712 670 
283 325 
110 173 
SRS 631 
280 284 
236 262 
543 573 

1891 1917 
32 526 
649 664 
421 593 
829 869 
153 120 
732 753 
151 519 
228 232 
i82 350 
132 154 
188 71 

13,732 14,655 


Total 

6 Months Pages 
1949 1948 
550 544 
1392 1778 
1049 1130 
640 637 
197 174 
325 355 
618 726 
86 &3 
t69 itt 
p11 614 
164 91 
78 140 
347 388 
131 137 
74 104 
3 43 
213 231 
78 140 
t44 380 
7,209 8.144 


Does not include advertising in special Western section 


7 x 10 units, sold as pages 
‘Estimated 
Two issues. 
Three issues 
‘Four issues 
"Five issues 
*AVIATIONS 


OPERATIONS formerly 
Formerly MINING & METALS 


Aviation 


Maintenance 


NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced without 


permission, 


CORRECTIONS 
The estimated report for NATIONAL PROVISIONER, giving Ma) 


advertising volume reported 161 pages. 


display pages 


This should have been 115 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERING was listed incorrectly in Ju! 


as a bi-weekly. 


It is a monthly 
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Lower half of Manhattan Island, the Hudson and East Rivers, as seen through the Radar Scope. 


M9DAD 





N.: quite like the omnipotent 
crystal ball that Merlin used in the 
days of good King Arthur, but 
much more revealing . . . for in 
the growth of Radar in the armed 
forces, lies a prophecy for the future. 


All about us we see the rapid re- 
conversion of military electronic 
devices to peacetime pursuits .. . 
and certainly we must realize that 
in a field so young and so dynamic 
the horizons are unlimited. 


The future of the electronic indus- 
tries is immeasurable and keeping 
pace with progress is a full time 
job for the man who controls its 
advance dnd growth . . . the Radio 
Engineer. Creating . . . specifying 
... purchasing . .. he must depend 
on his own publication . . . The 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. for up- 
to-the-minute technological data. 
Always on his desk, it is the con- 
stant authoritative reference, to 
which he- turns with confidence for 


editorial guidance and technical content . . . because he knows that 


it is written by Radio Engineers . 


. . for Radio Engineers. 


Small wonder, then, that among those who have successfully sold this 
market, the byword has always been .. . to Sell the Radio field . . . Tell 


the Radio Engineers . . . 


in the Engineers’ own publication . . 


. The Pro- 


ceedings of the |. R. E. .. . the media you cannot overlook in selling 


this market. 





PROCEEDINGS O 


if I-ReE 


|THE INSTITUTE 


303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SCOTT KINGWILL 


Central States Representative 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 





OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


& é WILLIAM C. COPP—National Advertising Manager 
% 


412 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14 


F THE 





Cl. 6-6357 | 


LEE WILLSON 


West Coast Representative 
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20. 000 


Telephone 


Exchanges 
Present a 


Profitable 
Market 


for MANY items! 


Write for “A Study of 
Telephone Company 
Activities and Effect 
on 1949 Purchases of 
Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies”... (Free) 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, Ill. 





These "B's" Can Make 
Honey For You, Too! 


The Buy ers of the Bigger and Better 
Bedding concerns can sweeten your 
income if you produce anything 
they need. The One and Only book 
to reach them is BEDDING which 
covers practically all the manufac- 
turers (that produce more than 
90% of the industry's volume), It’s 
the sweetest buy for advertisers 


today! 


Let us tell you 
more about those 
WDUS TRIAL MAREL TING 5 Busy "B's" and that 


+r $331,100,000 bed- 


Maanxet Data . 
mls ding market. 

















Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
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How To Advertise 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 114} 


sales point, as witness Jenkins Bros.: 

If you will put a Jenkins valve, rec- 

ommended for a particular service, 

on the worst place you can find . . . 

where you cannot keep other valves 

tight—and if it is not perfectly tight 
or it does not hold steam, oil, acids, 
water, or other fluids longer than 
any other valve, you may return it 
end your money will be refunded. 

Situation II] C2. Prospect won't 
act of his own accord, but will respond 
to outside pressure. 

a. Advertise to his market to create 
demand. 

Comment. Universal Winding Co. 
is a manufacturer of textile winding 
machines who advertises to knitters 
who do not use the machines but buy 
yarn from spinners who “put up” the 
yarn on Universal machines. The ad- 
vertising aims, by telling the knitter 
of the superior knitting characteristics 
of this one type of “put up,” to force 
pressure on the spinners to install the 
Universal machinery. 

This is virtually parallel to the 
manufacturer of basic materials or ac- 
cessories who advertises to the ulti- 
mate user to create pressure back 
upon the original equipment manu- 
facturer or a jobber. 

Situation Ill C3. Prospect just 
never gets around to ordering. 

a. Ask for the order. 

Comment. A lot of advertising 
does a fine selling job but neglects to 
“close.” Don’t you. 

b. Make it easy to order. 

Comment. If your product is of 
such a nature (requiring no engineer- 
ing, presenting no serious problem 
of model selection) that the prospect 
can order by mail, permit him to do so. 

Too carry this advice to the maxi- 
mum, you might, if circumstances 
permit, publish your ad as an insert 
on paper heavy enough to meet postal 
regulations so that the “coupon” ac- 
tually serves as an order card. Picture 
on page 18 shows both sides of a 
Warren Telechron insert, in which 
the coupon is backed up by a businesss 
reply card, and the reader can place 
his order right from the magazine. 

c. Ask for an inquiry. 

Comment. The West Disinfecting 
Co. ad, page 48, is the simplest kind 
of “coupon” ad. but perhaps you need 
more information yourself in order to 
make a specific proposal, in which 
case you might ask the reader to check 
off the application in which he is in- 
terested, as in the Ditto ad (page 48.) 

d. Offer a sample. 

Comment. Writing in for a free 
sample doesn’t require much effort 
on the prospect’s part, appeals to the 
“something-for-nothing” part of his 





nature, and the sample itself may 
overcome his indifference or skepti- 
cism. 

he nature of some products is such 
that the product can be actually 
sampled in the ad. I have seen ads sell- 
ing aluminum paint, abrasives, special 
paper stock and textiles, in which the 
sample is applied directly to the page 
or, as in the case of paper stock, ac- 
tually is the page. Such tricks are, of 
course, subject to mechanical limita- 
tions and postai rules. 

e. Offer an extra incentive. 

Comment. Thompson Products 
offers repair shops a 27-volume 
library of information on repair and 
tune-up of engines. To own this 
library, the repairman simply buys 
Thompson engine and chassis parts: 
the amount of purchase governs the 
number of volumes obtainable. 

Oberdorfer Foundries goes so far 
as to offer a pump free—see page 48. 

f. Present a favorable purchasing 
plan. 

Comment. This may 
special price, a premium, or merely 
as the Texaco Co. suggests—the con- 
venience of centralizing lubricant 
purchases for all plants through 
Texaco’s “lubrication network” of 
more than 2500 wholesale distrib- 
uting plants. With one purchase 
agreement, the buyer enjoys central- 
ized control, “economies from uni- 
form production”, and a multiplica- 
tion of the benefits from Texaco en- 
gineer*ne service, 

g. Show him how to specify. 

Comment. Worthington recom- 
mends the use of its conveniently ar- 
ranged drive selection tables in order 
to arrive at the correct specification. 

h. Refer him to your catalog. 

Comment. It is wise to think of 
your catalog as a “buying guide” 
rather than as a piece of sales litera- 
ture. If you know your prospect has 
your catalog—a file copy or bound 
in a “collected catalog” like Sweet’s 
call his notice to it so he will use it. 

i. Tell him where to get it. 

Comment. Showing the prospect 
how near the source of supply is, is a 
further spur to action. If you use the 
Classified Telephone Book or Western 
Union’s “Operator 25” service, men- 
ton it in your advertising. Or: you 
can list sales offices, distributor or 
dealer outlets, as discussed last month. 

And MacWhyte Co. advertises a 
sign which identifies an “authorized 
distributor.” 

j. Tell him to Aurry. 

Comment. DuPont, advertising 
anti-freeze to fleet owners, tells them 
“Why You Should Get in Your Anti- 
Freeze Now” — because supplies 
promise to be scarce later. 


(To Be Continued) 


involve a 
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Did you know that there are 38 magazines in the metals industry? 
and that only one was awarded a first place plaque in the 
Industrial Marketing annual editorial contest? And that it was 
the coveted “Best single article” prize? 


(A paid Iron AGE advertisement) 
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‘Shears,’ ‘Traffic World’ 
Quit ABP in Disagreement 


(CHICAGO Marshall 
publisher of Shears, Chicago, and E. F. 
Hamm Jr., publisher of Traffic W orld, 
Washington, have 
sociated Business Publications. 
ing to 20 the 


that have withdrawn from ABP in the 


Haywood Jr : 


resigned from As 
bring 
number of publications 


past month. 

Mr. Hamm is immediate past presi 
dent. All of the resignations resulted 
from disagreement over resolutions 
adopted by ABP at its annual meeting 
at Hot Springs, Va. Most controversial 
has been a resolution disapproving audit 
of the free portion of business paper cir- 
culations by the Audit Bureau of Ci 
culations (IM, June) 


Industrial Research Needs 
More Drama Says Hayden 


New Yorx—The findings of indus 
trial research must be dramatized in 
much the same way as advertising if 
they are to command the interest of in 
dustrial executives, William M. Hay 
den, manager, industrial research, An 
aconda Copper Mining Co.. told mem 
bers of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association. 

Mr. Hayden urged researchers to use 
more pictures, charts and color to catch 
management's interest 

Illustrating his talk with charts pre 


122 





pared to show the market potential for 
copper. Mr. Hayden recommended the 
use of a basic chart and the use of 


acetate overlays plotted in different 
colors. The advantage of such charts is 
that they concentrate in small space a 
large amount of relevant data, hold the 
eye of executives and save their time. 

Commenting on trends, Mr. Hayden 
expected the construction industry to 
many months to 
come, despite prices and labor costs. 


continue active tor 


G. T. Hook Succeeds Kane 
as Publisher, ‘Iron Age’ 


New Yorxk Hook has 
been appointed publisher of /ron Age, 
z Kane. Thomas C. 
succeeded ‘# W. Lippert 


George 7. 


succeeding 9 hes 
Campbell has 
as editor. 

Mr. Kane will continue as a_vice- 
president of Chilton Co., and will make 
his headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Hook has been editor of Commercial 
Car Journal for the past 15 years. and 
is a director of Chilton Co. 

Mr. Lippert has resigned both as 
editor of /ron Age and as a Chilton di- 
rector. Mr. Campbell since 1944 has 
been news and market editor, and has 
been with /ron Age since 1936. Other 
appointments are: W. A. Phair, man- 
aging editor, George F. Sullivan, mar- 
kets editor, and W. V. Packard, news 


editor 





Promotion Contest Begun 
by ‘Domestic Engineering’ 

Cuicaco—Domestic Engineering has 
launched a merchandising contest fea- 
turing a sales building campaign for 
the entire plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning industry. Prizes aggregat- 
ing $10,000 in value will be given to 
contractor-dealers whose merchandising 
programs are most successful. 

The first prize will be an International 
Metro motor truck, and other prizes, 
contributed by manufacturers, will in- 
clude boilers, bathroom fixtures, wate 
heaters, humidifiers, furnaces, oil burn- 
ers, heating controls and other heating. 
plumbing and air conditioning equip- 
ment. 

The business paper has developed a 
complete program designed to tie in 
promotion effort at manufacturer, whole- 
saler and_ contractor-dealer levels. 
Stickers for letters, carrying the slogan 
of the contest, “Hit Hard to Hit New 
Sales Highs,” contest banners and signs, 
and many other sales helps are supplied. 

Dealers are urged to advertise. News 
papers, radio, telephone books, truck 
signs, co-operative advertising with man- 
ufacturers and telephone canvassing are 
among the sales promotion methods re- 
commended. 

In discussing the reasons for the con 
test, Domestic Engineering points out 
that industry sales advanced from $1 to 
$3 billion, comparing prewar with post 
war volume. Greater sales efforts are 
now demanded to maintain this greatly 
increased volume and the industry fa 
cilities which were created to service it 


National Direct Mail 
Advertising Contest Opens 


New York—The 2lIst annual Na 
tional Direct Mail Advertising Contest 
for campaigns produced between Sept. 
1, 1948. and Aug. 31, 1949, has been 
opened by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 

The contest is open to all users of 
direct mail advertising in the United 
States and Canada without restriction 
on size, type, purpose or classification. 
Entries will be judged on four factors 
effectiveness or results accomplished. 
plan and continuity, copy and design. 
layout and appearance. 

Campaigns in each class of business 
will be selected for “Best of Industry” 
awards and honorable mentions also 
will be conferred. Entry blanks are 
available at DMAA headquarters, 17 
East 42nd St.. New York 17. Frank 
Frazier is executive director in charge. 
Announcement of winners and display 
of the winning portfolios will be fea- 
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media at the same time 


Reference Book 


greatly facilitating your two- 


fold job of selecting markets and picking media to 


reach them. 


And nowhere else will you find such a wealth of in- 


formation! 


In addition to purely statistical data, each section 
provides essential facts about how goods are sold and 


distributed, by type and 


amounts, the most active 


seasons, and practices peculiar to each trade or market. 


You'll find all that, and lots more, along with a com- 
plete list of business papers, with basic data on rates, 
circulation, and mechanical requirements—plus de- 
tailed, informative statements from hundreds of busi- 


ness publications. 


All told, it’s a basic planning tool 


for industrial marketers, enabling you to plan for 
maximum results, no matter the size of your budget. 


MARKET DATA BOOK Zamber 


CHICAGO 11 
100 E. Ohio St. 


LOS ANGELES 14 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Halliburton Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 





FOR 
REFEREN 





LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 


DETAILED 


TRIAL_MARKETING’S 
Industrial 
MARKET DATA 
Book NUMBER 





. . « in the advertisement of a business publica- 
tion . . . it means that the publication has filed, in 
the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK Number, 
detailed facts regarding its editorial services, circu- 
lation, influence, market studies, etc., and this will 
be found adjacent to data on the market served. 


@amer-e- 








Russ Building 


NEW YORK 17 
11 E. 47th St. 
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Ad Volume 
Increase! 


Right now over four times as much 
advertising is on contract for Trans- 
portation Supply News for 1949 as 
was carried in 1948. 


Many of America's well-known in- 
dustrial advertisers are among these 
new advertisers—using both large as 
well as small space. 


Let Transportation Supply News do 
a job for you. 45,000 monthly CCA 
coverage, with over 100,000 monthly 
readers. 


TSN is America’s only tabloid news- 
paper transportation product informa- 
tion publication. It produces worth- 
while inquiries. It has been published 
each month since September, 1945. 

Write today for complete market 
details. 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY NEWS 


418 S. Market Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


CCA Pn 
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tured at the DMAA annual convention, 
Sept. 21 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Herb Buhrow, manager, mail sales 
department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, heads the committee of 
judges. Other members include Boyce 
Morgan, Boyce Morgan & Associates, 
Washington; Richard A. Faulkner, as- 
sistant sales promotion manager, Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York; Alice 
Drew, advertising consultant, Hope Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia; and Philip 
Salisbury, editor, Sales Management. 


'‘lron Age’ Offers Data 
on Steel Consumption 


New Yorxk—Indication of a growing 
trend toward decentralization of metal 
working as a result of possible discon- 
tinuance of the practice of selling steel 
on the basing point system is shown in 
a new analysis of steel consumption just 
completed by /ron Age. 

The steelmaking heart of America, 
the Cleveland-Youngstown-Pittsburgh- 
Wheeling area, according to the /ron Age 
analysis, is consuming only 9.1% of the 
steel made in this country although it 
produces 42%. Abolition of the basing 
point system last year which compels 
customers to pay freight charges for 
steel shipped from producing areas may 
mean, it is said, that manufacturers 
using finished steel may find it profit- 
able to establish production units in 
steel producing regions. 

The steel consumption information 
made available for the first time in the 
new study indicates that Pittsburgh 
which produces 20% of the steel made 
in the U. S. is consuming only 3.8% of 
total consumption. Cleveland, produc- 
ing 4.5° of the national total is con- 
suming 4.1%; Chicago producing 19% 
of the total consumes 10%. 

Detroit, one of the largest steel-con- 
suming areas, uses 10.5% and last year 
produced only 4.2%. The leading steel- 
consuming states are: Michigan, 15.4% ; 
Illinois, 12.89%; Ohio, 12%, and New 
York 7%. The three largest steel-con- 
suming cities are: Detroit, 10.5%; Chi- 
cago. 10%; Milwaukee, 5.2%. Newark- 
lersevy City jointly consume 3%, and 
New York and Los Angeles are tied at 


2.5% 


Charles Price Elected President 
of ABP’s Chicago Dotted Liners 

Charles E. Price, Keeney Publishing 
Co., was elected president of the Chi- 
cago Dotted Line Club of ABP at its 
annual meeting June 6. 

Emil G. Stanley, Traffic World, was 
chosen first vice-president; A. E. Pax- 
ton, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., sec- 
ond vice-president; and Fred Clark, 
{merican Builder, secretary. Members 
of the executive committee are C. R. 
Farmer, Oil & Gas Journal, the retir- 
ing president; George Cutler, Keeney 
Publishing Co.; Raymond T. Risley, 
Bakers’ Helper; Carl Zahner, American 
Builder; C. B. Doheny, Standard Rate 


& Data Service; H. G. Fitzpatrick, Gulf 
Publishing Co.; Gorden Lewis, Adver- 
tising Publications, Inc., and Carl 
Coash. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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Employe Magazines Fill 
2-Way Role: Editors Told 


New YorkK—Employe magazines and 
their potentialities as an intellectual 
“hot foot” for both management and 
workers featured discussions at the an- 
nual management communications con- 
ference last month of the House Maga- 
zine Institute. 

Membership now totals 150 industrial 
editors of companies in New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Addressing the conference, H. S. 
Woodbridge, director of industrial and 
public relations, American Optical Co.., 
said that the employe magazine editor 
should do more than present manage- 
ment’s point of view to employes. The 
editor should exercise selectivity in pre- 
senting to management the employe’s 
ideas and reactions so that there may be 
a free exchange of thought. 

Peter Helmers, managing editor. 
“Synchroscope,” monthly employe maga- 
zine of Detroit Edison Co., told how 
his company in 1945 started a question 
bex feature experimentally in its em- 
ploye magazine. Today, he said, it is the 
most popular and largest feature in the 
paper, and often runs to five pages. 

“A question box is a perfect two-way 
medium of communication,” he said. 
“It lets an employe make out an order 
for the specific information he wants. 
It tells the employe what he wants to 
know, and it tells management just 
what's bothering employes.” 

Anonymous questions are accepted 
and answered, he said, just as freely as 
signed questions. “The wisdom of this 
is obvious. When an employe wants an 
answer but doesn’t dare step up with it. 
he’s in a predicament and needs help. 
The question box provides that help.” 

A question box, Mr. Helmers em- 
phasized, doesn’t operate in a vacuum. 
“Tt must fit in logically with other things 
that a company does. The official han- 
dling the feature must be ready to de- 
vote time and thought to it. If he sounds 
formal and formidable, the employes 
will be apt to feel that the company is 
that way, too. If, on the other hand. 
he manages to convey some of his per- 
sonal warmth and interest in people. 
the employes will come to realize that 
a company is the combined endeavors of 
many men and women applying them- 
selves intelligently to a complex of in 
terdependent jobs.” 

Newly elected officers of the Institute 
are: John Earl Davis, Shell Oil Co.. 
president; Ruth Boyce, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, secretary-treasurer. New 
members of the board are: William M. 
Craig. Standard Oil Co. (N. J.); Na- 
talie Ellinger. Continental Can Co.: 
Donald Shannon, Otis Elevator Co.: 
James L. Turrentine, Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
Holdover members of the Board are: 
Barbara Beach, Consolidated Edison Co 
of N. Y.; James Beall, American Gas 
Association; Frances Fiske, McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co.; Theodora Hill. 
American Chicle Co.; Ellis Pruden, The 
Texas Co.; David Zingg, United Fruit 
Co. 





















= —— Here’s the only publication serving 
on Media | over 22,000 Electrical Contractors 


The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 


since the Market Data Book number of The Electrical part of the huge $18 Billion Building Market 
ial Marketi : : . 
a ee ee een is the business of the Electrical Contractors. 75% of this 


market is in cities, towns and villages of less than 25,000 





































American Foundryman 
New rates, now effective: 


Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page population. 
] $250 $145 $125 
? 6 210 125 115 They buy, specify, install and control the use of your 
12 190 110 100 . ‘ . 
products. 
Hitchcock's Export The Electrical Contractor is one of today’s most under- 
Sales Catalog " 
New rates, now effective, are $30 for rated. undersold markets — a market that demands the 
' first column inch and $20 for each ad- greatest advertising power you can concentrate to get a 
ditional column inch. Listings in Manu- , f 
facturers and Products Sections: $40 substantial share of it. 
for name, address and listing of five P . . : 
products; $7.50 for each additional To get more sales in 1949- Sell the Electrical contractor— 


: ee Sell him through his own publication, CONTRACTORS 
Jobbers News ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 


New rates, effective Aug. 1: 
1 


Chin. ee ee OS. A RECENT ISSUE PRODUCED 


Standard red, $60 extra per 


page; other colors, $75 extra per page. 
r . . 
‘ Modern Plastics Encyclopedia L V E 
“ & Engineers’ Handbook 
t New rates, now effective: 
2 ee 


l 
| eh | SO ee: 
l 


arr 


- 6 a. On ees 
" Colors: Run-of-book, $70 extra per 
be page. Special or matched color. $90 ex- 


,. tra per page. 


\- National Hardwood Magazine CONTRACTORS’ 


l. New rates. now ettective: 


ve" got = oe | ERECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 



































6 80 50 ‘ 
s 12 75 , 4 Published by Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 
s ( . Ks - en “ - Publishers of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT 
. enter spread: $250 60 East 42nd Street @ New York 17,N.Y. © Phone VAnderbilt 6-3931 
1. Packagi : L lif 
ackagi hi 1, WM. Cleveland 15, Ohio W. Hartford, Conn. os Angeles 5, Calif. 
: “ ging Systems Magazine 307 Ne Michigan Ave. 1501 Euclid Avenue 11 Westland Avenue 1906 West 6th St. 
; ew rates, now effective: Financial 6-2786 Tower 1-1948 Hartford 32-7447 Fairfax 8980 
> 2nd Se ere, 
it srd VG 6:66 +04 0004000080 e d 325 
yf Ith SE <5. od ge ed oc oa wees 100 
l- 
} ° 
Power Generation ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
New rates, effective July 1: : ; ip- 
; . : . Midwest manufacturer selling power equip ; 
¢ } Paes per page $375 aaa to industry needs manager for depart- WHAT S GOING ON? 
be , Fenaiitiy a nore Sees y ee ment of eight to 10 persons. 30 to 40 years 
J » | See Oe PRES 6 cc sc ese heus 355 old, capable writer, planner, purchaser. Ex- 
9 Pages, per page 335 perienced in building industrial catalogs, @ Manufacturers and their advertising 
y “A. ilies Be ee | ee literature, displays and in controlling a bud- agencies are using this inexpensive 
12 Pages, POP PRBS -ccccvncccene Cae et. Salary dependent upon experience and eer 
1 oo". Res clipping service for collecting editorial 
ability. Write giving background and salary blici 
. + J “5: expected. Include snapshot which will not be publicity, for making research 
Roofing, Siding & Building returned. market radios, for maintaining com- 
Specialties M Box 428, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING petitive advertising files and for de- 
2 , A anual , , 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. yeloping sales prospects on certain 
¥ . a rates, now effective: types of products and services. 
ee eee — New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
‘ PE Wess ii cae 210 : Clippings” telis the whole story 
. Pose arts 165 idea, sales promotion and re- 
y 72 Pac Rae tak aoa, yee ae a4 search job opening with long establish- BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
' d _ Meer ere TLer Tt Terre 125 ed multiple trade publication house in je - yes Altes 
|. Colors: Run-of-paper, $35 extra per Chicago. Good starting salary, excellent Seas . pn * ois ~~ 
we: pec ified lor. $60 t future prospects for right person. . aly 
‘ ‘ =. spec *( color, 30 *¥ g > Or r j 
: we: additional col ¢35 ee Inquire BOX 429, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 343 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 4 
it i additional Colors, 350 extra per ING, 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
4 lor per page. 
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Circulation 
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paper 
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90,605 
Circulation ° 


Costs 
42. Less 
per 1000 Circulation 
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paper 
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Metal Working and Machinery .. 20,003 Public Utilities 3,109 
Chemical and Processing -. 4,055 Government Bureaus .......... 2,405 
Products of Petroleum and Cool .. 2,235 SN, watide aduve aude nbé a 1,231 
Electrical Manufacturing ....... whl = ee 1,566 
Automotive and Aviation 2,053 Building and Institutions 1,848 
Shipbuilding § «.- +--+ ---++eeeees ’ 4 DE covddinh dennnses aneees 149 
Mining and Smelting , as : 
P phen 2,396 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Gomen? .. 2,248 el 00 
Lumber and Wood Products 2,986 COMET ceecccenssccvevesoncss 6 
Textile and Fibre Products .. 5,938 Rubber ..... 2... eee cece eeeeees 639 
WeenemerOeeR cccccccccccceces 19,317 DN #ineesecanecossesdeaes 162 
Food and Kindred Products 6,716 PE wssstecucesetausen 6,350 
ADVERTISING RATES 
12 or More 9 t.) 3 Less Than 
UNIT Units Units Units Units 3 Units 
SPACE Within Within Within Within Within 
ae One Year Ine Yeor One Yeor _One Year One Yeor 
1/9 Unit 125 130 135 140 145 
Compeore rates 


ond circulations 
of industrial 
publications — 
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INDUSTRIAL 
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eorns your pref- 
erence. They will 
prove you can 
cover all indus- 
try at one low 
cost. 
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This Emblem Means 


IT’S EASY FOR YOU 
to Get Media and Market Data 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
market stud-es, 


editorial 


services, 


circulation, inflvence, 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
SEE 


industrial 
Market DATA 
Book NUMBER 


information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 








similar 


Building Materials 


| CoNTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


to use them. They will get into labor 
union meetings where product presen- 
tations are permitted. They will con- 
tact trade schools to see that trade 
trainees and apprentices know about 
their products. 

They will work with colleges hav- 
ing architectural courses and furnish 
data and samples to the professors in 
charge. They will cooperate with 
county agents of the Department of 
Agric vulture when their products suit 
farm buildings. They will know the 
professors of farm building at all 
agricultural colleges in their areas. 
Farm granges are focal points for 
presentations of practical farm build- 
ing information to farmers and their 
wives, and alert rural salesmen mingle 
in these when possible. 

Good salesmen will attend “job let- 
tings” in their areas on all major 
contracts to learn who gets the con- 
struction jobs and to follow them up 
fast—preferably ahead of competitors. 
The salesmen will know their terri- 
tories so well that they can tell the 
contractors what jobs are developing 
and who is bidding on them. In other 
words, a good building material sales- 
man working with all of these factors 
must be a thoughtful politician as well 
as a keen business getter. 

Manufacturers in many phases of 
building furnish their salesmen with 
daily job reports published in the 
states east of the Rocky Mountains by 
F. W. Dodge Corp., New York. These 
list the owner, architect and contrac- 
tors on all new jobs and principal re- 
model jobs, plus a description of the 
job and expected valuation. Progres- 
sively after the first report, subsequent 
reports are issued on the progress of 
the job. Naturally such assistance is 
invaluable to the salesman. In other 
areas similar information is available 
from regional construction reports. 

Now, of course, not all salesmen do 
what is described above, but if there 
is just one man in an area who does. 
you can be sure he will get the juiciest 
plums. 

2. Business publications. No aggres- 
sive company uses salesmen without 
well planned support in business pub- 
lications. Usually there are two or 
more good ones in each field, i. e.. 
real estate, home building, architec- 
ture, building maintenance, painters. 
roofers. The better publications in 
each group are well read—partly for 
the news of building in them, and 
partly for the ads describing new and 
better ways to build. 

For regional manufacturers, there 
are usually state or local papers pub- 
lished by associations of architects. 
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New Readership Study Shows 
Remarkable Departmental Penetration 


of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 





88.56°° of Superintendents report routing 
of the magazine to department heads! 


This is a progress report to our advertisers, 
and an invitation to all sales and advertising 
executives who want to do the most thorough 
possible selling job in the hospital field: 


Five years ago, when our first penetration study was made, 75% of 
superintendents reported that they routed HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
to their department heads. In the survey just now completed, the figure 
is 88.56%. Here is the most emphatic proof imaginable that our editorial 
departmentalization is giving you the penetration you need to do a 


complete and effective selling job! 


The new survey also shows that HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is read 
in an average of 5.24 departments per hospital, and (since there is often 
more than one reader in a department) by an average of 6.87 executives 
per hospital. This means a readership audience of over 35,000 hospital 
executives! Is it any wonder that those who know the market best con- 


sider HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT a “must” buy in this field? 


Htaspuilal 
Management 


100 EAST OHIO CHICAGO 11 


® The only hospital publication which is a member of both ABC and ABR @ 


% Send for a copy of the complete readership report. You will find it interesting and valuable. 
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Here's Proof! 








Construction Digest asked 2000 midwest contractors three important ques- 


tions: 
construction papers you receive? 


(1) How do you rate Construction Digest as compared with other 
(2) Do you read the equipment advertis- 


ing in Construction Digest to keep informed on equipment development? 
(3) Do the ads in Construction Digest influence your purchases? The result: 


A complete tabulation of this survey will be 
mailed to yee on request. It is proof that Con- 
struction Digest shapes the buying habits of more 
then 8,500 ow men who are responsible for 99% 
of the public works HMlinois, 
indiana and Ohio. 


215 East New York Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


expenditures in 
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USE AMM FULLY ... . Run the same ad daily without change five 
consecutive issues at cetime. THE WHOLE STORY, authenticated, has 
been compacted into four concise pages. Write for your copy today! 


AMERICAN MET AL MARKET 


20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK * 
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‘ a 
: 88.8% indicated a marked preference for Construction : 
' Digest. ' 
; 97.2% believe Construction Digest advertising does keep : 
’ them informed. ' 
' ' 
: 81.4% are influenced by Construction Digest advertising. ; 









Indianapolis 


In the 

Metal Trades 
It Would Be 
Difficult to Do 
Business 
Without 


AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET! 


Metal buyers must have 
daily market information. 
MORE IMPACTS than 
any other metal-trade 
peper .... 

LOWER COST than 
any other metal-trade 
paper 


GREATER VISIBILI- 


TY than any other 
metal-trade paper . . 
MOST STEEL AND 


METALS ADVERTIS. 
ERS of any metal-trade 
paper. “5 days-a-week” 
IMPACT generates a 
family feeling that 
spells advertising i-n- 
f-l-u-e-n-c-e unparalleled 
‘ and where else 
can you buy 150,000 
metal-buyer impressions 
in a single week? 


* DiIgby 9-1040 


carpenters, union labor groups and 
others. 

3. Trade catalogs. Space schedules 
usually include ads in Sweet’s Cata- 
log Service and other building indus- 
try reference guides. 

4. Direct mail. Since the building 
trades are reasonably well defined, and 
the principal buying groups are fair 
ly stable, direct mail is especially 
effective. Campaign broadsides an- 
nounce new products. Stunt letters 
mailed in series to trade groups such 
as maintenance painters, roofers and 
carpenters produce good results and 
can be mailed to single city areas, 
state areas or regional or nationwide 
trade lists. 

External company _ publications, 
elaborate and conservative, are effec- 
tive if sent out with reasonable con- 
tinuity and if published to be of real 
help and interest to the trade. 

Generally speaking, such space and 
direct mail programs should be plan- 
ned as a “unit,” all factors developed 
at once, and released with controlled 
continuity to reap the greatest harvest. 

Trade conventions and exhibits 
are a “must.” 

6. Signs. Job signs are welcomed 
by many tradesmen if imprinted with 
their name and phone number. Ware- 
house and truck signs are standard. 

7. Novelties are much used and find 
plenty of competition. Tangible sales 
results from such “give-aways” are 
illusive, although 
them to break down initial resistance. 
Pencils, work caps, aprons, rulers, 
levels, slide rules and a host of other 
items are given away every year. Once 
started this is difficult to stop and 
where to start and stop is always a 


salesmen often use 


puzzle. 

These seven promotional weapons 
are used by manufacturers for direct 
contact with tradesmen. Other forms 
of promotion are aimed at the trades- 
man via the dealer. Dealers in this 
industry are no different than any 
other. They are looking for turnover 
and margin of profit. Assuming that 
the profit angle is right, the turnover 
depends mostly on trade demand, but 
a good portion can also be traced to 
the actual owner or resident of the 
building. This is particularly true in 
rural areas where farmers do their 
own buying. 

Dealers can be sold on stocking and 
promoting a product even if it isn't 
supported by advertising in mass con- 
sumer magazines. If the product fills 
a need and demonstration proves its 
worth, the dealer will be interested. 
He will often stock such products 
without further support if the invest 
ment is not high. When it is, however. 
the selling job is unusually tough. 
The most effective way to sell a de aler 
is to go right back to fundamentals 
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and sell the tradesman—close a job 

bring the dealer an order and prove 
that a demand exists. It seldom fails 
to get a stock order. It is essential, 
too, that the yard man or second line 
man in the dealer organization is sold. 
lf he isn’t he can very easily destroy 
the acceptance previously built up. 

\fter the stock is in, the dealer will 
expect support and the manufacturer 
will want to encourage the dealer in 
promoting the item. Counter and store 
display is fundamental here. The 
product must be exposed or it won't 
stand a chance. 


Dealers’ Promotion 


Among the promotional tools used 
by the dealer: 

|. Displays. Counter and office dis- 
plays are highly effective because they 
promote the material at point of sale 
where the tradesmen shop. Such dis- 
plays must be functional in address- 
ing the mechanic or builder and 
demonstrating the merits of the prod- 
uct concerned. Otherwise the display 
will be by-passed and the dealer will 
soon throw it out. Beware also of 
too large units, as most building ma- 
terial dealers’ offices are small and 
congested. 

2. Literature. Products in this in- 
dustry are nearly always supported by 
descriptive literature and samples. 
Many of these show diagrammatic 
drawings of the use in assemblies, 
short form specifications, descriptive 
data and photographs of erection. The 
usual size for literature to be filed is 
844 x 11”. The number of pages will 
range from a single fold four-page 
folder to a multi-page book. 

This material, when directed to the 
builders, contractors and trades either 
by direct mail or through dealers usu- 
ally presents the sales story aggres- 
sively while giving the technical data. 
However, those pieces designed for 
architects are better when _profes- 
sionally supported with performance 
facts and little else. 

Tradesmen can be reached promo- 
tion-wise with envelope-size folders 
which dealers are glad to enclose with 
invoices and other monthly mailings 
to their trade customers. Large vol- 
umes of these are used every year. for 
this purpose. 

Broadside and letter mailings are 
mailed through dealers to trade 
factors. In such cases the dealers 
usually provide the mailing lists and 
the manufacturer or jobber imprints 
and mails the advertising. The dealer 
sometimes pays the postage. Exte rnal 
Company publication services are pro- 
vided. with the dealer sharing a por- 
tion of the cost and the supplier mail- 
ing the magazines to the list, the area 


® or the rural route selected. New spaper 
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Whether you're selling Machinery, Chemicals, 
Equipment and Supplies or Services to the Paper 
and Pulp Manufacturing Industry, you can reach 
the men who have the "BUYING SAY" without 
a run-a-round. You can tell-your sales story to 
top executives who sign the orders and you can 
influence buying decisions by getting your prod- 
uct story across to foremen and skilled operators 
whose recommendations count! 


“7ée PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


This potent selling tool is a welcome visitor to the desks of your 
prospects. Its voluntary-paid circulation, the largest in its field, is 
built on the publication's editorial excellence. It is the best read 
and most influential publication serving the industry. 


Advertisers get straight-to-the-man action — YOUR prospect, 
the man you must see to get the order, is the man who'll "listen" to 
your sales story in his favorite trade publication. The FRITZ organi- 
zation Knows this market whose annual production runs close to 
$4 Billion. It offers its knowledge of the Industry and Market to 
Suppliers and Advertising Agencies and is ready to open the door 
in a BIG way to advertisers who want to see the RIGHT man! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5S, 
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First on every count... 


PLASTICS 
WORLD 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION—with 
over 27,000 circulation Plastics 
World gives fullest coverage in the 


field . . . takes your sales messages 
to everyone you want to reach ... 
in the plastics industry . . . among 


industrial users of plastics. 


FIRST IN LOW COST—in Plastics 
World you reach your market at 
the lowest cost per reader. What's 
more, your advertisements always 
have “preferred position” in PV 

. directly alongside the eagerly- 
read news columns. 


FIRST IN SALES LEADS—Plastics 
World brings an average of 6000 
sales leads per month. Sales de. 
veloped from these inquiries range 
from chemicals, machines and 
equipment to every sort of molded 
and fabricated product. 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cleveland « Chicago « Los Angeles 
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mat and radio spot service are quite 
generally provided free of charge, 
with the dealer paying the newspaper 
or radio space cost, as a rule. 

In the case of paint stores where 
the dealer is in a prominent location 
and constantly meets the public, win- 
dow display material is basic and 
some of it is expensive and elaborate. 
This particular segment of the indus- 
try has offered cooperative newspaper 
advertising to dealers for many years, 
but few if any other phases of the 
business provide such a cost sharing 
plan. Literature for this outlet is 
similar to all others, but of course 
the primary item is color chip selec- 
tors. 

3. Samples. Give-away samples of 
retainable size are natural companion 
pieces to sales literature and large 
quantities are used by all branches of 
the industry. While speaking of 
samples, it may be well to mention 
that there is no better sales tool in the 
hands of a salesman than a complete 
demonstration and sample kit with 
which to show and sell the product 

test kits to prove insulating or other 
values—assembly kits with which to 
demonstrate erection details—mixing 
kits with which to prove how new 
materials work—carrying cases with 
which to show colors and blends. 

So much for the dealer. If the trades- 
man and dealer are the most impor- 
tant factors in the sales promotion 
of building materials, the building 
owner or general public is the least. 

Of course, the handy husband and 
even a few who aren't handy, get 
into the nail box and the can of paint 
over the weekend. Amateurs install 
wallboard in the attic and the summer 
camp, and they always will. Endless 
discussions take place about fixtures, 
appliance, hardware and color schemes 
before the new home can be a happy 
one. Yet the general public is a small 
factor indeed in the sale of building 
materials. with the possible exception 
of roofing and paint. 


Merchandise Advertising 


National space advertising has its 
greatest influence on the dealer and 
builder—who like to feel well sup- 
ported and have the name of the 
products they use and the suppliers 
familiar to the public. Generally 
speaking, if a home owner suggested 
the use of a certain brand of plaster 
to a reliable plasterer and he discour- 
aged it, the chances are the owner 
wouldn't insist any more than he 
would on a dentifrice if the dentist 
advised against it. The building trades- 
man holds the responsibility for the 
job and usually uses the product he 
knows and likes. 








Therefore, consumer space adver. 
tising in this field should be forcibly 
merchandised to the tradesmen, the 
dealers and the jobbers in order to 
impress on them the promotion be. 
ing done. Obtaining the support and 
point of purchase promotion from 
dealers and added enthusiasm on the 
part of salesmen provides the greatest 
benefit. 

A good example of consumer ad- 
vertising influence on trade practice 
took place about 15 years ago when 
“insulation” was not generally put 
into homes. Consumer advertising 
was used by a number of manufac- 
turers to sell the idea of greater com- 
fort in summer and winter, combined 
with fuel savings that eventually paid 
for the initial cost of insulating. 

After a few years of such promo- 
tion, coupled with aggressive selling 
to builders and dealers the trades be- 
gan to install it in new homes. Few 
new homes today are built without 
insulation. An idea was sold and a 
big business was born. Biower-ap- 
plicators sprang up as a new class of 
trade to canvass old-house neighbor. 
hoods and pump insulation into side- 
walls and attics. Dealers sold hand 
pack insulation to handy household- 
ers who installed it themselves on 
week ends. Millions of dollars of sales 
and profits have resulted from the 
mass sale of this idea. 

Insulation was an added cost to the 
builder and thus he resisted it at first. 
Those who are more aggressive saw 
the opportunity for a competitive ad: 
vantage, installed the insulation and 
exploited it as a sales feature. Other 
less alert builders accepted the added 
cost of insulation only when they 
couldn't sell houses that were unin: 
sulated. Mass advertising, local sales 
effort on dealers and trades, plus 
competition resulted in highly sue- 
cessful marketing of this building ma 
terial. 

It is interesting to note that today, 
however, the idea of insulation is ac 
cepted and the public becomes 4 
secondary factor. The public may in 
sist on insulation in its new homes, 
but the builder, the contractor or the 
dealer determines what kind and make 
are used. 

Most building products can be put 
over at less expense and without the 
extensive consumer advertising sup 
port used originally for insulation. 
Products or systems that show the 
builder an economy over what he #8 
using, while providing equal 
greater value, are readily accepted. 
New products can be introduced to 
carpenters and contractors throug 
job sales work, group instructio? 
meetings, sampling, trade mailing 
and business paper space advertising. 
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and demand thus created invariably 
results in active dealer acceptance and 
local promotion. 

One phase of the building industry 
that differs somewhat is paint prod- 
ucts. Although professional painters 
use by far the greatest volume of con- 
struction type of paints, there is large 
valuation in consumer sales. Further- 
more John Public often decides on 
the brand he wants. Public preference 
for paint, resulting in definite counter 
sales increases, can be achieved 
through consistent national space ad- 
vertising to the general public. There 
are many case histories that prove 
this. 


iggressive Direct Mail 


Another special type of retailer de- 
serving mention is the roofing appli- 
cator. To gain his active support 
aggressive direct mail must be fur- 
nished, including descriptive colorful 
literature on each shingle design and 
other items, strong and convincing 
sales portfolio presentations, news- 
paper mats and radio scripts. 

The door-to-door roofing salesman 
first wants to tie in with a leading 
manufacturer in good repute with the 
pubic. He wants active help in locat- 
ing prospects. And he needs tested 
successful tools to help him close the 
sales on the first call. He is a high 
pressure salesman and wants high 
pressure help. This man makes a 
“package” sale, including the roof, 
the application and the cleaning up. 
Frequently such a canvasser will sell 
more roofing than all of the lumber 
dealers in town combined. 

The general public can also be 
effectively contacted through building 
material dealers at county fairs in 
rural areas. Motion picture show- 
ings can be arranged in all localities 
through dealers with garden clubs, 
Kiwanis, Elks, Rotary and other such 
groups. External publications and 
direct mail can be used through re- 
tailers. Window displays, newspaper 
ads, classified telephone directories 
are excellent too. In fact there is no 
limit to the general public contact 
that will bear fruit—if the retailer is 
ied well into it and will enthusiasti- 
cally promote sales. 

\ third rather distinctive retailer 
in this field is the hardware store. 
This outlet is notoriously congested 
with a variety of merc handise that 
almost defies description. The three 
most effective local advertising media 
in order of importance are “display 
windows, interior store displays and 
regional newspapers featuring sea- 
sonal and specialty items. Whereas 
paint stores and building material 
dealers do their principal business 
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. DON'T FORGET THAT OVER 25% of 1949's 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION WORK WILL 
TAKE PLACE IN THE 5 STATE TERRITORY 
COVERED BY CONSTRUCTIONEER! ... 

. Through the pages of Constructioneer over 9,500 
contractors, engineers, state, county and township of- 


ficials will receive your sales message in 26 issues each 
year; edited to get and hold their attention with news 


and features of their own territory! 


. Cover this 5 


state, 2 billion dollar market completely with a hard- 


hitting program that will help your men to do a more ef- 


fective selling job with your product! 
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"Since the Market Data Book Number 
is placed in a handy spot near my 
desk, you will find that over a period 
of time it is referred to quite often. 
The best way to show my apprecia- 
tion would be to send you an old 
copy with all the thumb prints prov- 
ing how often the pages have been 
turned.” 


—Arno O. Witt, 
Mar. Sales Promotion 


Schramm, Inc. 
West Chester, Penna. 
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A Journal of Constructive Help 
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For Further Heating and Roofing Trades. 
pots PIU Used year after year by over 200 

arket Industrial Advertisers who know 
Book and their market well. 
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MATERIALS-METHODS 





Materials & Methods engineers in America's 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight's 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape to 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 
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what you have to sell 


They're the 60,000 Plant Equipment BUYERS who 
never miss an issue of SURPLUS RECORD... 
The bible of the used equipment industry. 


Every month 60,000 top production and pur- 
chasing executives in 22,000 plants study 
SURPLUS RECORD first for their equipment 
needs. Why? Because for 25 years this "Bible 
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investment costs where surplus equipment in- 





volves no sacrifice in production efficiency. 
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with professional tradesmen, most 
hardware stores do the majority of 
their business with the general public. 
The manufacturer of hardware items 
is wise to display at building ma- 
terial and hardware conventions as 
well as builder and contractor ex- 
hibits and group gatherings. 

The problem of gaining dealer sup- 
port is related very closely to his 
retail profit possibilities. Thus activ- 
ity that develops added volume for 
the dealer and the development of 
markets for new items that add to 
his income and selling opportunity 
will usually do the trick. Such effort, 
however, must be continuous. Any let- 
up will result in lack of dealer interest 
and almost certain failure. This is 
particularly important where distribu- 
tion is handled through jobbers. 
Maintaining alert merchandising on 
the part of wholesale organizations 
is difficult because of the many lines 
these firms are required to handle. 

Jobber promotion also has its place 
in the industry. The principle support 
required from a jobber is in field sell- 
ing. Usually the manager or owner 
of the company does considerable 
field contact work and in fact smaller 
jobbers often have no other outside 
men. The bigger operators frequent- 
ly travel two or more salesmen who 
usually work on a salary and com- 
mission basis. Field expenses come 
out of their own pockets for the most 
part. 

The task of gaining support there- 
fore simmers down to how much these 
field men know about the producer's 
product and how much time and effort 
they put into selling it. 

The answer to the first question lies 
in well planned instruction by the 
manufacturer. Meetings are arranged 
to train and stimulate these men. 
Sales and instruction manuals are 
placed in their hands. Manufacturer's 
representatives spend several days at 
fairly frequent intervals in the field 
actively working with such salesmen 
to point out opportunities and cor- 
rect weaknesses. Such close associa- 
tions invariably result in an intimate 
jobber relationship and strong local 
support. 

Actually a good jobber must not 
be considered as a customer. He is a 
partner. He is a field warehouse and 
a major part of the manufacturer s 
organization. Thus a good jobber 
should be taken into full confidence 
on field problems and objectives in his 
area. He should be consulted for ad- 
vice on solving such situations. His 
men should all feel that they are closely 
related to the producer and that they 
mutually seek to expand and promote 
the products concerned. This is why 
it is usually not at all satisfactory to 
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distribute through a jobber who 
handles several competing lines and 
tries to carry water on both shoulders. 

The second question regarding how 
much time the jobber salesman spends 
on the product is directly related to 
field acceptance and profit returns. 
If the price and policy are such that 
the jobber profits and the salesman 
can meet most competition, then de- 
mand is the deciding factor. 


proved 
JOHNS: MANVILLE 


BUILT-UP 2 
ROOFING » Yl 





TYPICAL JOBBER SIGN furnished 
by manufacturer for the dealer. 


Many jobbers are prepared to pro- 
mote products locally through direct 
mail mailings, sampling and group 
trade meetings. Often they will share 
the cost of such activity. 

if jobbers are to be considered as 
a part of the manufacturer’s field sell- 
ing organization, then they should be 
brought in on all of the producer’s 
promotion and merchandising pro- 
grams. They should be given sales 
portfolios that their men can use when 
selling dealers. They will need mats 
and plates of products ads that they 
can run in regional dealer trade pub- 
lications over their name. They must 
be equipped with selling kits, samples 
and other field force data. They must 
be given pep meetings when new 
products or new programs are intro- 
duced. In short they must get all of 
the ammunition front line troops need 
in the battle for business. 

There are those engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of build- 
ing materials who insist that the most 
backward merchandisers in retailing 
will be found among dealers and job- 
bers of these products. In many cases 
this is true. However, herein lies op- 
portunity. When shown that alert 
merchandising and new ideas result 
in added profits, these same dealers 
an jobbers will change their methods. 
Hundreds are now in the process of 
improving their yards, installing new 
fronts, increasing advertising expendi- 
tures and participating in manufac- 
turers’ promotional plans. Thousands 
more will do the same if shown how 
and if convinced that such effort actu- 
ally produces more business for them. 

The educational job lies with the 
producer. The fleece will turn out to 


be S¢ lid gold. 
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ON THE 
REBOUND! 





They're coming in faster and faster. 


* Advertising orders . . . produced by RESULTS, 


of course. 


* Editorial reviews in early issues of Power Equip- 
ment brought such a volume of sales leads that 


advertising follow-ups are rolling in. 


tiveness of the RESULT paper of the generation, 
transmission, distribution, operation, mainte- 


nance and installed power facilities fields. 


*% Advertise in 


Power [quipment 





and you'll get the most action for every advertising 


dollar. 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Joseph Gilbert and William B. Cowlich Gordon H. Gannett, Jr., 612 N. Michigan Ave 
New York Chicago 
Frank J. Enright, Union Commerce Bldg. Wentworth F. Green, 6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Cleveland Los Angeles 


* That’s only one measure of the remarkable effec- | 

















FOR DETAILED 
o>: shan DATA 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


THIS EMBLEM Kee 


Tele) ay fell -145 





When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you ere being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market if serves. 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 

MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 

AND INDUSTRY 

THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
@ 





WHAT DOES 


CHAtHEO BUTING POWER 


MEAN? 


BUSINESS 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING 

Field 

Flow 


CLEVELAND !3, OHIO 
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Canadian Business Paper Advertising 
Volume for the First Six Months of 1949 


Advertising Lineage Up 2% in First Six Months of 1949 


First Six Months of 1949 


Page % 
1949 1948 Change Change 
Industrial 9,735 9,446 + 289 +3 
rrade 6,025 5.957 ' 68 +1 
Class 3.998 3.960 } 38 1.1 
Grand Total 19,758 19,363 + 395 +24 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies with 7 x 10 inch type page 
Pages Po 
Industrial Group 1949 1948 Trade Group 1949 1948 
British Columbia General Merchant of * 
Lumberman 643 588 Canada 178 12 
Canadian Aviation *263 *302 Hardware & Metal (bi-w.) 890 929 
Canadian Beverage Review Laundry & Dry Cleaning ma 
(bi-mo.) 171 149 Journal of Canada 175 162 
Canadian Chemistry & Pro L’Epicier 62 164 
cess Industries 313 336 Le Prix Courant 250 22 
Canadian Dairy & Ice Cream Maritime Merchant 
Journal ; 390 365 (6%x10) (Bi-w.) 104 414 
Canadian Farm Implements Men’s Wear of Canada on 
(7-1/3x10) 337 329 (8-5/6x12) 257 248 
Canadian Fisherman 138 157 Motor in Canada ; 
Canadian Food Industries 223 217 (7-1 3x10) 346 3 
Canadian Industrial Equip Printing & Decorating 
ment News (9%&x12%) 183 194 Contractor 14 lat 
Canadian Machinery & Manu Revue Moteur 238 2 
facturing News 733 801 Sanitary Engineer, Plumber 
Canadian Metals & Metal- & Steamfitter of Canada 253 2' 
lurgical Industries 107 114 School Progress (quarterly) a he 
Canadian Milling & Feed 174 125 Style (10x15) (bi-w.) “155 by 
Canadian Mining Journal 553 545 Sport Goods & Play - 
Canadian Printer & ‘Things ; 184 14 
Publisher °274 *293 Western Retailer 
Canadian Refrigeration (6-5/6x10) (bi-mo.) 15 61 
Journal 247 215 . ; ° es 
Canadian Shipping & Marine rotal 6,025 99 
Engineering News 164 159 Pages 
Canadian Trade Abroad Class Group 1949 194 
(bi-mo.) 83 97 Bus & Truck Transport 
Canadian Transportation 102 424 in Canada 127 41¢ 
Electrical Digest 253 235 Canadian Advertising 
Engineering Journal 358 284 (8144x914) (quarterly) 220 216 
Industrial Canada 609 611 Canadian Doctor 
Industrial Progress (bi-mo.) 81 282 (41, x6% ) 315 301 
Leather World 148 173 Canadian Hospital 379 329 
Modern Power and Canadian Hotel Review 
Engineering 210 127 & Restaurant 291 29%) 
Plant Administration 369 335 Canadian Journal of 
Prairie Lumberman Comparative Medicine & 
(10x7%) 87 74 Veterinary Science (5x8) 51 i1 
Pulp & Paper Magazine Canadian Medical Associa- 
of Canada * 870 759 tion Journal (6%x10) *535 *$35 
Pre Cambrian (7%x10) 156 122 Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Quebee Contractor Journal (semi-mo.) 310 
(semi-mo.) 27 33 Canadian Teacher 
Shipping Register & (54x84) 81 gS 
Shipbuilder 176 205 Financial Post 
Timber of Canada 314 329 (21% x16%) (w.) 120 414 
Western VPusiness & Journal of Canadian 
Industry 1418 130 Dental Association (5x8) 289 320 
La Revue Municipale 59 19 
Total 9,735 9,446 Marketing (84x12) (w.) 424 41 
Life Underwriters News 53 5 
Pages Municipal World 
Trade Group 1949 1948 (7% x10%) *91 *100 
Canadian Automotive Western Municipal News 
Trade 194 555 (6% x9',) 53 65 
Canadian Blacksmith, Welder 
& Repairman (74x10) 105 105 Total 3,998 3,960 
Canadian Bookseller 
(54%4x7%) 90 84 * Includes classified advertising 
Canadian Grocer ‘June issue estimated. 
(semi-mo.) *1451 "456 Two Issues. 
Canadian Paint & Three issues 
Varnish Magazine 1207 216 * Thirteen issues annually 
Canadian Stationer 197 209 11 issues annually. 
Drug Merchandising ‘Formerly quarterly, now bi-weekly 
(semi-mo.) 1385 396 * Ten issues annually. 
Garage Operator $23 312 Formerly Moter Book 


C ANADIAN ADVERTISING volume figures, published semi-annually by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, include figures of a representative group of Ca- 

nadian business publications, divided into industrial, trade and class groups on 
the basis of editorial direction. 

The tabulation shows that of the 71 Canadian papers listed, an average gain 
of 2% is recorded in 1949 over 1948, an increase of 395 pages. 

In the individual group tabulation, the 32 industrial papers show an increase 
of 289 pages, or a 3.1% increase over 1948. 

The trade classification increased 68 pages, or 1.1% over 1948. 

A gain of 38 pages places the Class group 1% over 1948. 
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Using Starch 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 61 | 


centage of your buying groups. How 
do you know how much your adver- 
tisements are read? One objective 
measure is the readership score for 
your advertisements. This is the per 
cent of people who read the magazine 
and also read your advertisement. 


Measures Three Publications 


The Starch Business Paper Reader- 
ship Service measures readership in 
three industrial publications: Factory, 
Power, and Machinery. Approxi- 
mately 100 advertisements in each is- 
sue are studied. Specific information 
is provided as to the noting, seeing 
and reading, not only of each adver- 
tisement as a whole, but of its com- 
ponent parts as well. Starch rates each 
advertiser's advertisement on three 
levels of readership: “Noted”, “Seen- 
Associated” and “Read Most’, with 
an accompanying analysis of the com- 
ponent parts of the advertisement 

headline, logotype, pictures). The 
readership scores are used by the ad- 
vertiser as one measure of the success 
of his campaign. 

The definitions of the readership 
scores: 

Voted: Attention value. Denotes the 
per cent of readers who noted some 
outstanding element, such as a head- 
line or illustration. 

Seen-Associated: Name impression. 
Denotes the per cent of readers who 
associated the advertisement with the 
name of the advertiser. 

Read Most: Reader interest. De- 
notes the per cent of readers who 
read at least half the copy. 

The “recognition method” is used 
in interviewing the readers. That is, 
the interviewer tells the purpose of 
his interview, and if the respondent is 
willing, the interviewer asks him to 
look at each advertisement in the is- 
sue under study and point out what 
parts of the advertisement he has seen 
and how much of the copy he has read. 
If the respondent indicates he has 
read at least one-half of the copy the 
interviewer counts this as Read Most. 

Here are some readership scores 
that indicate what elements of an in- 
dustrial ad command the highest 
readership (See illustration on Page 
Ot) 

|. One advertiser ran two ads con- 
secutively on the same product. The 
first ad featured a “new product” ap- 
proach, the second merely an illustra- 
tion of the product in an undramatized 
situation. The first ad rated 200% 
more effective for Seen-Associated. 
That is, 200% more readers recalled 
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The Super-Market In the ¥ of America’s Industrial Future 


BIDS WANTED 


Vital bid information is the LIFEBLOOD 
of the construction industry! 





Contractors, architects and en- 
gineers throughout the CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS' 6-State 
Area devour the news of job 
letting. It is their primary source 
of business and usually their 
major interest in lifel 


As Important 

So each week they await the 
lengthy list of projected con- 
struction work. One of those 
issues is CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY, which also 
contains personals, illustrated 
news about jobs, and ads. 


to Contractors 


" as the Stock Market 4 
Page is to 


Brokers! 


Construction News Monthly is 
looked-for and eagerly read— 
WHICH IS THE VERY FOUNDA- 
TION FOR ADVERTISING RESULTS! 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY is recognized by advertising agencies for its 
advertising effectiveness. 77 major agencies placed 105 advertising schedules 
in this powerful book last year. They know the value of the intensive coverage 
and the eager readership of this “localized” publication in this HUGE construction 
market. Check into this opportunity if YOU sell to the construction trade. Send for a 
copy of our journal and circulation data! 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Okichoma, Eastern missouri, | | 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 


























LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








For Up-to-the-Minute Market and Media Data 
use your 


new 1949 edition of the 


MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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PREFERRED <Cxcizeg 
WITH THE MEN WHO 


Hake \NDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


"It Does Invaluable Work” 


g 
~ ay 5 


L. GRANT HAMILTON, 


Vice-President 


BROOKE, SMITH. FRENCH & DORRANCE, INC. 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is a ‘must’ with 
me just as soon as each new issue appears. First 
I browse through it and then I read it thoroughly, 
and then usually I show or quote various articles 
to other people around here and among our in- 
dustrial clients. We read INDUSTRIAL MAR.- 
KETING thoroughly, and urge our industrial cli- 
ents to read it, because of its invaluable work in 
spreading the gospel of how advertising can help 
and has helped in the successful marketing of 
products made by industry for industry.” 


L. GRANT HAMILTON 


Grant Hamilton is, to use his own words, thoroughly “nuts 
and bolts minded”, and when he is not busy with the affairs 


of the industrial accounts which he serves, he can usually be 
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found in his basement shop where he works in both wood 
and metals. He joined B S F & D in 1938 and was made 
vice-president in 1947. He is active in the work of the Detroit 
Adcraft Club and the Industrial Marketers of Detroit, and 
is vice-president of the Board of Trustees and Chairman of 
the Plan Committee of the Detroit Curative Workshop (oc- 
cupational and physical therapy). In addition to his home 
workshop activities, he gardens and fishes, and also finds time 


for an occasional national convention of the American Legion. 


“My One Most Reliable Source™ 





Says 
C. S. BENEDICT, 


Manager of Industrial Advertising 
ALEMITE 


“For years I have looked upon INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING as my one most reliable source of 
ideas and useful information on industrial mer- 
chandising and advertising. There are three good 
reasons for placing such confidence in the publica- 
tion: First, editorial features deal with subjects 
directly applicable to my business; second, these 
features are written by experienced men, recog: 
nized authorities; third, they are down-to-earth ac- 
counts of tried and proven marketing experiences. 
Personally, I realize that I have gained much from 
the wise business counsel found in the pages of 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING.” 


C. S. BENEDICT 


Mr. Benedict has been associated with the Alemite Division 
of Stewart-Warner Corporation since 1934. He has had wide 
experience in the field as an industrial sales engineer, and 1s 
entering his sixth year in charge of Alemite Industrial Ad¢- 
vertising and Sales Promotion. Mr. Benedict is a member of 


the Chicago Chapter of NIAA. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, July, !949 
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“We Follow It Closely” 





1 ys 


J. STANFORD SMITH, 


Manager, Advertising & Sales Promotion Divisions 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“I have always found INDUSTRIAL MAR. 
KETING a particularly interesting and useful 
magazine. It provides an excellent source of idea- 
stimulating, up-to-the-minute information on new 
and worthwhile techniques and practices, and I 
know that a great many other people in our or- 
ganization follow it as closely as I do. Further- 
more, it is constantly used in our advertising train- 
ing course. The fact that our instructors quote it 
so often is a tribute to the scope and quality of the 
material it contains.” 


J. STANFORD SMITH 
General Electric’s Apparatus Department, for which Mr. 


Smith has advertising and sales promotion responsibility, is 
the largest and oldest of G.E.’s nine operating divisions. The 
Apparatus Department embraces 15 separate businesses, whose 
activities and products impinge upon virtually every industrial 
activity in America. Manager of the department since 1947, 
Mr. Smith has served G.E. in a number of supervisory capac- 
ities since he took his diploma and his Phi Beta Kappa key 
from DePauw in 1936. 


“Vital To Our Profession” 
i CORY SNOW. 


President and Treasurer 


CORY SNOW. Inc. 


‘I have been a subscriber and regular reader of 


~_—— .. 
ee ee 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ever since my in- 
itiation into the advertising profession. I am proud 
to state that many articles that have appeared in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING have assisted me 
in solving various and sundry advertising and 
merchandising problems for our clients. The con- 
tents of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING are so 
vital to our profession that we keep a regular 
library of the various issues in our media depart- 
ment for reference by all members of the or- 
ganization. 





CORY SNOW 


The Cory Snow agency in Boston is now celebrating its 
tenth year in business, having experienced a strong and rapid 
growth concerning which Mr. Snow says, “I feel that much 
of our success can be attributed to the fact that we live by a 
very simple axiom—the client manufactures the product and 
we manufacture the demand.” Mr. Snow enjoys a strong 
background as a salesman, a sales executive, a direct mail man, 
and an agency executive. Also (and this will please every 
stout citizen who knows his primers, deflections, and Azimuth 
circles), he is a member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and a member of the Royal Order of 
Fusillieres. 


INDUSTRIAL 
INARRETINIG 


100 E. Ohio St. 
11 E. 47th St. 


Chicago !1 
New York 17 


/ABC) 











the ad and associated it with the name 
of the advertiser. The ad was 367% 
more effective for Read-Most. That 
is, 367% more readers read at least 
half the copy. 

2. Another advertiser ran one ad 
showing three benefits of the product 
in the headline with a picture illustra- 
tion of the benefits. A second ad gave 
a straight product story. Of readers 
who saw the first ad, 157% more could 
recall the ad and associate it with the 
name of the advertiser, and 225% 
more read at least half the copy. 
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3. Another advertiser ran one ad 
giving a problem solution and a second 
ad that only described the product. 
The two ads rated equally for the 
number of readers associating the ad 
with the name of the advertiser, but 
211% more readers read at least half 
the copy of the ad presenting a prob- 
lem solution. 

4. A comparative readership study 
was made of campaigns by three dif- P 
ferent advertisers of the same type of 
product. The three manufacturers, i 
who made material handling equip- 
ment (hoists, industrial trucks), in- 
serted a total of 18 ads. The average 
Seen-Associated scores for these ad- 


Closing Aug. 15, 1949 THE TIMBERMAN 


Publication Sept. 28, 1949 519 S.W. PARK AVE. vertisers ranged from 29 to 39% and - 
Regular Rates Apply , 


Read Most scores from 10 to 20%. 
These were the same type of product 


PORTLAND 5, OREGON 





in the same publications with ads of “s 
the same color and size—yet look at 6 
a _ . ‘ : ev. 

the wide differences in the readership 
“ 
scores. Appeal, layout and copy treat- a 
. = . re “ 
ment certainly made a big difference. 
. co 
{ds for Di fi . 
Ads for Different Aims on 
Every advertiser does not aim at we 





luring as many readers as possible dit 
to read as much of the copy as pos- ful 
sible. Many advertisers believe that 

identification of the product is more me 
important than thorough readership 
for the purpose of a particular cam- 
paign. A new advertiser may want to V 
stress attention (Noted and Seen-As- 
sociated readership). But a veteran 
advertiser, having already established 
product identity, may concentrate 





mainly on interest (Read Most read- : 
ership). Readership scores are most 7 
meaningful when interpreted in the n 
light of the advertiser’s objectives. P 

At the start we pointed out a fac- \ 
tor that makes the industrial adver- ver 
tiser’s job more difficult. However. pro 
here is a factor that helps make it [) ‘yp 
easier. Editorial material in consum- | Insi 





er publications is often read as a beli 

source of entertainment, whereas ma- ; inj 

terial in business papers is read to { hea 

help the reader do his job better. — ms | 

means that readers of industrial pub- stor 

ASSOCIATION OF IRON AND STEEL EMO CREERS lications are more deliberate in_ their reac 
1010 Empire Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. reading habits. This difference is very ther 

important to the industrial advertiser Rep 
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since it tends to offset the large num- 
ber of advertisements that each pub- 
lication carries. The reader is likely 
to go through the entire publication 
seeking information, both editorial 
and advertising, which relates to his 
job. 

In the light of the above studies, 
here are four points of advice for in- 
creasing the audience and the poten- 
tial selling power of your industrial 
advertisements : 

1. Compare the readership of your 

own campaigns. 

2. Compare the readership of your 

current campaign with the reader- 

ship of your competitor’s. 

3. Compare the readership of your 

advertisements in two different pub- 

lications. 

4. Compare only those aspects of 

readership that are important to the 

objectives of your campaign. 


Problems 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 24} 


you should also study the possible per- 
centage of prospects among readers 
of industrial magazines and consider 
building up a good mailing list of 
known prospects. Then you will be in 
a position to concentrate your mes- 
sage to those who will be directly in- 
terested. There will always be, how- 
ever, a more or less unknown market 
beyond your mailing list which you 
will call on industrial magazines to 
cover. It also should be remembered 
that general industrial magazine ad- 
vertising helps to make your company 
well and favorably known so that your 
direct mail will produce more fruit- 


fully. 


Ad Presents New Philosophy 


I am enclosing a reprint of an ad- 
vertisement which we propose to run 
in a rather extensive list of technical. 
trade and business papers. In this 
ad we have endeavored to present the 
current philosophy with respect to 
our product. We would welcome your 
comments or suggestions before plat- 
ing and releasing this ad. Would you 
mind letting me have your views? 
Pusticrry MANAGER. 

We like your advertisement very 
very much because it does give a basic 
product philosophy. However, a tall 
type ad like this must be inviting. 
Instead of your 12-word heading, we 
belic ve you can get the same idea 
in perhaps seven words, and that your 
eadline can be made iinto a picture, 
so that a person may get the whole 
story at a glance. rather than have to 
it word by word. Your ad would 
then certainly rate higher in Starch 


Repor ts 


read 
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are the men in your Sales Target... . 


you score without waste shots. 


But, MILK PLANT MONTHLY gives you further down-the-line penetration. 


reasonable number of subscribers among the skilled workers of the Industry ... . 


right in your selling sights... . 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY tokes you to the 
men who make the buying decisions in this 
$7 Billion Milk Producing and Processing 
Industry. Over the years, Plant Managers, 
Company Executives, Superintendents and 
Purchasing Officials have been constant 
readers of MILK PLANT MONTHLY. They 
subscribe to its sound editorial policy. These 


the "Bull-Eyes" 


It has a 


men 


who HELP influence buying decisions, a group well worth cultivating for product 
prestige building. Many a copy of MILK PLANT MONTHLY starts on a routing slip 


and wends its way through the entire management set-up. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY is A.B.C. av- 
dited since 1929... 
read news pages enhance interest in its 
Editorial 


strong for 


attractive, easy-to- 


excellence 


MILK 


advertising pages. 
makes the Industry 


PLANT MONTHLY. 





At a remarkably low cost you can get 
results that give you big returns on your 
advertising investment .... in the form 
of prestige building and inquiries. MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY has the kind of circu- 


lation that IS PURCHASING POWER. 


FOR DETAILED 


} : 
Milk Plant Monthly === 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 
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For Authoritative “Pacts ou 
87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
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In the 
Brewing Industry 


nearly 


Everybody Reads 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


CHICAGO 6—747 W. JACKSON BLYD 
WEW YORK 17—501 FIFTH AVE.. (RM. 604) 








How to get FACTS you need— 
to sell with profit today .. . 





Marketing and 
Distribution 
Research 


By LYNDON O. BROWN 


Vice-Pres., Charge of Media, Research 
Marketing. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc 


NOW — all the up-to-the-minute 
tested research techniques used today 
by leading companies and their adver- 
tising advisers—to get dependable data 
vital for more profitable operation. 

Shows — in practical how-to-do-it 
manner—13 ways to get quick, accu- 
rate information on your products, 
markets, sales methods, advertising, 
distribution, pricing, packaging. 

@ New uses for business research; 
basic scientific principles which govern 


planning and action. Specialized eppii- 
cations in a wide variety of $5 00 








fleids. 89 forms. 678 pages. 


Examine it for 5 Days! 





’ The Ronald Press Company I 
\ 15 East 26th St.. New York 10 | 
SEND ME, for examination, Brown's 
| Marketing and Distribution Research l 
i Within 5 days I will pay $5, plus de I 
livery, or return the book. M. 52 
I Name ! 
I Firm ! 
| Address ! 
—  _—_——— eee ee eee —_—_-—- -—- — a 
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Publications Win 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 66} 
editor, for special 16-page insert, 
“Steel Industry Statistics. 


Merchandising, Trade and 
Export Papers 


For Best Series of Articles 


Plaque Winner: 
Your Business, Philadelphia: Val 
Jurgell, editor, for “How Hard- 

ware Merchandise Is Manufactured.” 

Certificate: 

{merican Milk Review, 


New York: 


Norman Myrick, editor, for “Sweep 
& Power of the Milk Business.” 
Implement and Tractor, Kansas 


Citv: Hoyt Hurst. editor, for “How 
to Sell Farm Equipment.” 


For Best Single Article 


Plaque Winner: 
{merican Milk Review, 


New y ork m4 


Norman Myrick. editor. for “Oleo 
and the Butter Market.” 
Certificate: 


{pparel Arts, New York; E. T. Sa- 
jous, editor, for “War-Born: Schlag 

1948.” 

Paper Sales, Davidson Publishing 
Co., Chicago: Frank Teske, editor: 
for “How to Sell Quality Napkins.” 
For Best Single Issue 
Plaque Winner: 

Liquor Store and Dispenser, New 
York: Frank Haring, editor, for 
“ ‘Knowing Is Selling’ Issue.” 
Certificate: 

Home Furnishings Merchandising, 
New York: Lillian Weiss, editor, for 
“California Story.” 


{pparel Arts, New York: E. T. 


Sajous, editor, for “The American 
Wedding.” 


For Best Graphic Presentation 


Plaque Winner: 
Certificate: 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; Harold E. 
Snyder, editor, for “How the Baking 
Industry Benefits from Other Indus- 
tries Promotions.” 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. 
Louis; Hugo G. Autz, editor, for “12- 
Page Section on Christmas Sales.” 

Your Business, Philadelphia; Val 
(,. Jurgell, editor, for “Your Business 
Magazine.” 


For Best Original Research 


Plaque Winner: 
Electrical Dealer. 

lard Johannsen, editor, for 

mazoo Study No. 3.” 


Chicago; Wil- 
“Kala- 


Certificate: 


Motor Service Magazine, Chicago; 
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Their Displays Move 
MORE MERCHANDISE gor Less 


To show you how leading manv- 
facturers are successfully using 
DeVorn services to develop and 
test permanent point of purchase 
displays, we have prepared a 
portfolio of “Visual Merchan- 


disers” which we offer FREE. 


A request on your company 
stationery will bring it . 

to you without obli- 

gation. Write today. 
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Hotel Management, New York: 
Walter O. Voegele, editor, for “Plan- 
ning, Designing, Building and Oper- 
ating of Highway Hotels and Motor 
Courts.” 


William K. Toboldt, editor, for “Re- 
pair Jobs Hit New Peak.” 

Handbag Buyer, New York; Betty 
Held, editor, for “A Sales Training 
on Handbags for Retail 







Manual 











Clerks.” 


For Special Awards 


Plaque Winner: 


Domestic Engineering, Chicago: 
0. T. Carson, editor, for “Special 


Selling and Marketing Aid Program 
for Readers.” 


Class, Institutional and 
Professional Papers 


For Best Series of Articles 


Plaque Winner: 

Veterinary Medicine, Chicago: D. 
M. Campbeil, D.V.S., editor. for 
“Foot and Mouth Disease Outbreak 
in Mexico.” 

Certificate: 

Rotarian, Chicago; Leland D. 
Case. editor, for “Peeps at Things to 
Come.” 

Journal of Chemical Education, 
Scripps Institution, LaJolla, Cal. Nor- 
ris W. Rakestraw, editor. for “Chem- 
ical Education in American Institu- 
tions.” 

New York Certified Public Ac- 
countant, New York: Emanuel Saxe, 
editor. for “New York State Tax 
Clinic.” 


For Best Single Article 


Plaque Winner: 

Hotel Monthly, Evanston, Ill: J. 
Knight Willy, editor, for “The La- 
Salle—a New 1.000 Room Hotel 
Created in Chicago.” 

Certificate: 

Physics Today, New York: David 
\. Katcher, editor, for “The Origin 
of Earth.” 

Vational Engineer, Chicago: Ken- 
neth R. Hodges, editor, “Lives for 
Sale.” 


For Best Single Issue 


Plaque Winner: 

{viation Operations, New York; 
Arthur W. D. Harris, editor, “Air- 
lines Operations Issue.” 

Certificate: 

Progressive Architecture, New 
York: Thomas H. Creighton, editor, 
for “Annual Architec- 
ture Awards.” 


Progressive 


The Journal of Housing, Chicago: 
Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, editor, for 
‘Ten Years of Public Low-Rent Hous- 


ing. 

) ° rye ° . 
Pacific Drug Review, William C. 
Felter. editor, for “Sixtieth Anniver- 


Sary Issue.” 
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For Best Graphic Presentation 
Plaque Winner: 


Institutions Magazine, Chicago; O. 


T. Carson, editor. 


Certificate: 
Engineering Journal, Montreal: 
Dr. L. Austin Wright, editor, for 


“Engineering Phases of Oil Produc- 


tion.” 
Mast, Brooklyn; James H. Ricau 
Jr.. editor. 


For Best Original Research 


Plaque Winner: 

Journal of American Waterworks 
Assoc.. New York: Eric F. Johnson, 
editor, for “A Survey of Operating 
Data for Waterworks in 1945.” 
Certificate: 

P.S.A. Journal, Upper Montclair, 
N. J.; Frederick Quellmalz Jr., editor, 
for “One Step Photographic Proc- 


esses. 


For Special Awards 


Plaque Winner: 

Institutions Magazine, Chicago; O. 
T. Carson, editor, for “Conducting 
Food Service Contest.” 

Certificate: 

Physics Today, New York: David 
\. Katcher, editor, for “Freer, More 
Informal Use of Language and Illus- 
tration than is Customary for 
Physics.” 


Judged Competition 


Judges of the competition in ad- 
dition to Mr. Callos were: 


H. H. Simmons, director of adver- 
tising, Crane Co., Chicago; John A. 


McGuire, secretary, Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Aurora, Ill.; Harvey T. 
Scribner, president, Russell T. Gray, 
Inc., Chicago; Walther Buchen, presi- 
dent, The Buchen Co., Chicago; Taylor 
Poore, president, Tempo, Inc., Chicago; 
William Hoerter, sales promotion man- 
ager, new products, Pepsodent Div.. 
Lever Brothers Co., Chicago; Robert 
B. Osburn, assistant to the advertising 
manager, Toni Div., of Gillett Safety 
Razor Co., Chicago; Robert Mac Kin- 
non, Kraft Foods Co., Chicago; Lawr- 
ence B. Sizer, vice-president, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; L. O. Holmberg, 
manager, Compton Advertising, Chica- 


go; Arthur Meyerhoff, president, 
Arthur Meyerhoff, president, Arthur 


Meyerhoff & Co., Chicago; Roger Wilde, 
contract sales manager, Simmons Co., 
Chicago; Wallace Meyer, president, 
Reincke-Meyer-Finn, Chicago; Albert 
V. Scherer, advertising manager, Ohio 
Chemical & Manufacturing Co., Madi- 
son, Wis.; and A. G. Ensrud, J. Walter 


Thompson Co., Chicago. 
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AND DISMANTLE YOUR EXHIBIT 
IN MINUTES INSTEAD OF HOURS. 


A request will bring a 
portfolio of photo- 
graphs and information. 
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These Lowrey organ 
advertisements are part of 
@ campaign to introduce 
this new electronic organ 
to the music world. 

If you have a problem 
of product or name pro- 
motion, our staf will 
gladly counsel with you. 
We offer you the benefit 
of 27 years of marketing 
experience. 


FO. Ewin 


Account Executive 


The Fensholt Company 
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Index to Advertisers 


"American Artisan 2 

American Machinist 30-31 
*American Metal Market 130 
‘American Milk Review 107 
*American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers 106 

American Type Founders 59 
*Applied Hydraulics 142 
*A.S.M.LI Mechanical Catalog 106 


"Associated Construction Publications 
trd Covert 


Automotive Industries 13 
Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 127 
*Bedding 120 
Black Diamond 143 
*Brewers’ Digest, The 142 
Buchen Co., The 57 
“Building Supply News 73 
Business Week 
Insert Between 64-65 
Butane-Propane News 22-23 
Ceramic Industry 19 
Chemical & Engineering News 88 
*Chemical Industries 8% 
*Chilton Publications 13, 121 
Clark-Smith Publ. Co 111 
*Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc 132, 135 
"Coal Age 2nd Cover 
‘Commercial Refrigeration and Air 


Conditioning 132 
oncrete iif 
11 


Concrete Publishing Corp 
*Conover-Mast Corp 
50-51, 70, 86-87, tth Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory 50 51 
‘Construction Pulletin 3rd Cover 
‘Construction Digest 130, 3rd Cever 
Construction Methods 92-93 
*Construction News Monthly 
1:7 trad Covet 
*Constructioneet 33, 3rd Cover 
Cosgrove Publ. Co 2 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 127 
DeVorn Displays Corp 142, 143 
*Die Castings 110 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 115 


*Dixie Contractor, The 3rd Cover 
*Dodge Corn. F. W 113 
*Domestic Engineering Catalog 


Directory 6-7 
*Electrical Catalogs 25 
*Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance 90-91 
*Electrical Manufacturing 20-21 
*Electrical West 28 
*Electrical World 1-5 
*El Hospital 24 





*Factory Management & Maintenance. .94-95 
Fensholt Co., The 144 
*Flow 1236 
*Food Industries Catalogs 25 
*Fritz Publications, Ine 131 
*Cage Publishing Co., The 20-21 
Gardner Displays 117 
Gebhardt and Brockson, Inc 7 
Hartwig Displays 112 
*Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning 10-11 
*Hospital Management 129 
Industrial & Enaineering Chemistry &9 
*Industrial Distribution 26-27 
*Industrial Equipment News 85 
‘Industrial Maintenance 128 
*Industrial Marketing 124-125, 138-139 
*Industrial Press, The 9 
*Industrial Publications Ine 19, 73 
*Industrial Publishing Co.. The 


110, 112. 126, 132, 136, 142 
*Industry & Power 
Insert Between 104-105 


‘Industry and Welding 112 
*Institute of Radio Enaineers, The 119 
‘Institutions Catalog Directory 6-7 
“Institutions Magazine 6-7 
Iron Age The 121 
Iron & Steel Engineers 140 


*For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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Jenkins Publications, Ine. 22-23 
*Journal of Chemical Education 7 
*Keeney Publishing Co 2, 10-11 
Kimberly-Clark Corp 123 
*Machinery as 9 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp 75, 83 


*Machae’s Bluebook eae Facing 105 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping 


Review 63 
Marvellum Co., The 106 
*Materials & Methods 76-77 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 25 
*McGraw-Hill Digest 32 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 

Inc. Insert Between 48-49 
*Mechanical Engineering 106 


*Michigan Contractor and Builder 
3rd Cover 


*Mid-West Contractor 3rd Cover 
*Milk Plant Monthly 141 
*Mill & Factory ith Cover 
*Mining Catalogs 25 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor 3rd Cover 
*Modern Railroads 8, 55 
*Modern Railroads Publishing Co 8, 35 
"National Milk Publishing Co., Ine. 141 
*National Provisioner, The 18 


"New England Construction 

108, 3rd Cover 
‘New Equipment Digest Facing 65 
Newsweek t 136 
New York Times, The 16-47, 111 


“Occupational Hazards 126 
Oil & Gas Journal 16-17 
‘Operating Engineer 81 
Palm, Fechteler & Co 109 
*Panamerican Publishing Co, 24 
*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 13 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, 

The 131 


*Penton Pub. Co 
53, Facing 65, 68-69 


*Pit and Quarry 29 
*Plastics World 132 
*Power 81 
Power Equipment 35 
*Proceedings of the LW.l 1 
Product Engineering 14-15 


*Purchasing 


*Railway Age ; 45 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp 88, 89 
Reply-O Products Co. 112 


*Rock Products 


75 
Ronald Press Co., The 108, 142 


*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 143 
*Siebel Publications 142 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 15, 63 
*Smith Publishing Co., W-.R.C 79 
*Snips Magazine 133 
Southern Hospitals 114 
*Southern Power and Industry 79 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 

3rd Cover 
*Steel 68-69 
*Surplus Record 1M 
*Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 12% 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 113 


*Telephone Engineer 120 
*Texas Contractor 3rd Cover 
*Textile Catalogs z 


*Textiles Panamericanos 


Textile World ... 96 
*Thomas Publishing Co 1, % 
*Thomas Register 1 
*Timberman, The 110 
Topflight Tape Co 133 
*Transportation Supply News 126 





*Urner-Barry Co 107 


*Western Builder 
Wood Products 
Woodworkers Reporter 


3rd Cover 
112 
12 





*Yachting 66 




































